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THE FUTURE. ] 


AN inclination to pry into the future seems to be as 
natural to man, as it is for him to look back to, and 
dwell with a mournful interest upon, the past. And 
many have been the efforts made, and means adopted 
and put faith in, for bringing before us and realising 
the events as yet buried in the womb of time, parti- 
cularly those which bear upon our own individual in- 
terests. The superstitions and quackeries which have 
thus been set on foot amongst mankind, present no 
exalted view of our common nature ; but we must not 
be too ready, on this account, to overlook them. In 
history, they take an important place amongst moving 
and influencing causes, from the days of Roman au- 


gury down to modern fortune-telling. ‘The disregard 
paid by a Roman naval commander to the omen of | 
the sacred chickens refusing to eat, and his throwing 
them contemptuously into the sea, proved the cause, 
by dispiriting his forces, of his losing a battle ; and 
Montaigne tells us that the predictions circulated in 
favour of Charles V, in Italy, actually terrified a 
French commander, who had seemed an honest man, 
out of his allegiance to his own king ; and, by inducing 
him to revolt, nearly caused the loss of an immense 
number of fortresses to the enemy. Nor must we 
overlook that, though the well educated are generally 
exempt in our days from these follies, there are still a 
vast number of persons who either fully believe in the 
possibility of ascertaining future events by super- 
natural means, or at least have not their minds quite 
made up to the opposite conclusion. 

The most prevalent form of this delusion is that of 
common fortune-telling, the mention of which almost 
induces us to recall what has just been said with re- 
spect to the educated classes ; for we believe the fact 
is, that there never is wanting in London or Paris a 
seer, male or female, who is in the receipt of a large 
income entirely drawn from the pockets of the 
wealthy. The present practitioner in the latter 
capital isa Madame Normand, who not only tells those 
who come before her in person of many wonderful 
things, but, after the manner of another class of pre- 
tenders, transmits fortunes by post, a due fee having 
previously been transmitted to her. We have been 
assured, upon excellent authority, that a very large 
proportion of the trade of this mystic personage is with 
the English of the upper classes who visit Paris. It 
seems almost absurd to enter into a reasoning against 
such delusions; but we shall merely adduce the 
pointed argument which has been urged against the 
reality of all such pretensions to supernatural know- 
ledge ; namely, that, if it were real, the possessor of it 
might be expected to turn it to account in fund 
speculations, an obviously more rapid and efficient 
means of acquiring wealth than taking guineas from 
weak people of fashion. After such examples of cre- | 
dulity, the faith which serving maids place in gipsies 
is not to be wondered at, however much it may be de- 
plored. It may be sufficient at present to point out 
to thenr the absurdity of expecting fortune from per- 
sons who are themselves so little blessed with it as to | 
be in rags and beggary ; how easy it is to promise 
where there is no personal obligation to fulfil the pro- 
mises: how much reason there is to suspect only an 
interested motive in such promises ; in one word, the 
Vicar of Wakefield's answer to his daughter on being 
told that she had given her half-crown to a vagrant 
who foretold her marrying a squire, “ You fool, I would 
have given you an earl for half the money !” 

Thore is still a considerable inclination to believe 
that a presentiment, or vague consciousness of coming 
evil, occasionally arises in the minds of individuals, 


Many believe or half believe in this form of divina- 
tion, who deny all others. Many striking instances 
could be adduced. For example, a widow lady resi- 
dent in Edinburgh, where she was the delight of a 
brilliant literary cirele, spent an evening in the com- 
pany of her friends previous to the day when she was 
to pay a visit to a nobleman in the country. Though 
apparently quite well, she left her friends with des- 
ponding language upon her lips, saying that she would 
never see them again. In about a fortnight, they 
heard the sad intelligence of her sudden death at the 
house which she was visiting. This seems a very good 
example of the anecdotes told about what are called 
presentiments. The explanation is, that where a real 
feeling exists, it is a physical sensation premonitory 
of the actual event—something perhaps not easily 
deseribable, but which is, nevertheless, essentially con- 
nected with the result prognosticated. Though this 


| lady seemed in perfect health, yet it is not unlikely, 


since she did die suddenly a few days after, that she had 
a dim experience of some sensations betokening what 
did befall, or perhaps only depressing her spirits and 
raising melancholy ideas. But in a vast number of 
cases there is probably no real feeling, but only a 
casually excited idea, which the mind is too weak at 
the moment to shake off. In the multitude of cases, 
one now and then proves true, and is cried up as 
something wonderful, while the failures are forgotten, 
or pass unnoticed. ‘The only way in which presenti- 
ments could be proved as things of possible occurrence, 
would be to note all the instances of vague apprehen- 
sions of evil arising in the mind from no observable 
causes, and ascertain a vast disproportion of the in- 
stances of failure to the instances of realisation ; but 
this plan has never yet, as far we are aware, been 
adopted. 

A reference from dreams to future events is per- 
haps amongst the earliest and most natural supersti- 
tions of mankind. A dream presents a state of things, 
at least as to arrangement, quite different from ordi- 
nary realities ; and as this proceeds from no act of 
will on our part, but is apparently foreed upon our 
observation, it has been of course presumed that the 
strange phenomena connected with dreaming must 
have some meaning. The notion has probably de- 
rived support in many instances from the ideas of the 
dreamer being occasionally realised in the manner 
which we shall presently advert to. Happily, the 
days are now past when the ladies of a family in the 
middle walks of life would regale themselves every 
morning by a relation of the dreams which they 
had experienced during the past night; but a faith 
in this kind of divination still prevails extensively 
amongst the less educated classes. There is a class of 
cheap publications, called Dream-dvoks, giving expla- 
nations of every kind of dream—as how fire denotes 
sudden news, losing teeth the death of a friend, seeing 
a dead horse good luck, and entering into water some 
impending evil ; these, we can state with confidence, 
are amongst the most widely circulated of all existing 
books. Probably not two female servants in ten, at 
an average, wants one in her chest. ‘The folly of all 
such means of discovering the future is so great, that 
we can searcely condescend to use an argument on the 
subject. One, however, being ingenious and appre- 
priate, is worthy of being noticed ; namely, that we 
dream less frequently of the living as dead, which is 
an event likely enough to happen, than of the dead 
being alive, which is impossible. No doubt, a dream 
may occasionally be verified, and that in two different 
ways, For instance, we may dream of the death of a 
friend who we know is sertously ill; but this is a mere 
transcript of a series of ideas gone through 


our mind when awake, according to the ordinary laws 
of dreaming. We know, awake, that the friend is 
dangerously ill, and have probably imaged the event 
of his death. This recurs in sleep, with only this 
change, that the event is supposed to have hap- 
pened. Or it may even be, that the idea of a probably 
fatal termination to the illness has only occurred in 
sleep, for such processes of reasoning are within the 
powers of the mind in that state. The only differ- 
ence between the conclusion drawn awake and that 
in the dream is, that, in the latter, the event comes 
before us generally in a more decided manner, with 
images which we shrink from in our ordinary me- 
ments, and thus makes a greater impression upon us. 

On the other hand, the knowledge of an event not 
looked for, and whieh does net come within the erdi- 
nary range of probability, may at a rare time be ac- 
quired through the medium ef a dream; but this can 
only be considered as a mere -asual coincidence. Thus, 
we may dream of a person Leing drowned whom we 
did not know of even being at sea. This may turn 
out to be true, and we then conceive that something 
supernatural has happened, not taking into aceount 
that there are innumerable dreams portending similar 
events which prove not to be true, excite but a mo- 
mentary sensation in the dreamer himself, and are 
soon forgotten. In the dreams of even a healthy per- 
son, everything seems confused and distorted, and 
hardly a night passes but we connect things together 
in our dreams in such a manner as we never do im our 
waking moments. We find ourselves in familiar con- 
versation with people we never saw, and who are 
totally out of our sphere. We find ourselves im a 
church, and see persons in the pulpit the mest unlikely 
to take their station there. It is not surprising that, 
amongst the infinite variety of improbable cireum- 
stances continually presenting themselves, it may 
happen, at a rare time, that a real event quite unlocked 
for may be announced to us. 

The kind of vaticination called Second Sight—the 
only wonderful thing about whieh, is its being leeal te 
| the Seottish Highlands—may be disposed ef much im 
the same manner. Men of imaginative character and 
melancholy temperament, living in a solitary manner, 
and breeding over their own thoughts till the mind 
getg into a morbid state, anmounce that they see 
visions of tragical cecurrences happening, er about te 
happen ; as, for iustanee, the pertshing of a frend in a 
distant boating exeursion, or the funeral of ene now 
in perfect health. A very common furm of such visions 
| is the person referred to, with a shrvud more or less 
| drawn up towards his head. Probably suet visions 
| are in many instances as real as they are alleged to be, 
| but enly se im the uatural manner now familiar to 
| medical men. It is now perfectly understood that, 
| in particular diseased conditions of the mind, its ne 
| tions take the form of actual ebjects of sense, or ap- 
| pear as a picture before the eyesight. Such is pre- 
| bably the explanation ef most eases of alleged second 
sight. The realisation ef the vision is probably am 
eceurrence ef the same rsrity as the realisation ef @ 
dream, and to be accounted for in the same manner, 
We hear only of the lucky hits, but never of the much 
more uumervus failures. 

Having uow discussed all the false modes of looking 
inte the future, let us inquire what are the true, and 
how far we may really, by sound taferences, calculate 
upon what is to come. 

It may be pretty safely set down as a general pro~ 
position, that man, ia possession ef his ordinary powers, 
only divines or supposes the future by the Dght whieh 
he derives from experience. From the regularity aad 


perseverance of certain eceurrences up te this time, 


| 
| 
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\ he presumes will continue to occur, and con- 
siders them, as Some which occur 
with less unvarying regularity, he considers as pro- 
bable ; some of less constancy of 
deems only ible. ‘Thus there are the Certain, 
Probable, and Possible. 

The Certain are again of two kinds, Definite and In- 
definite. The motions of the heavenly bodies, which 
ean be exactly measured, and the very eccentricities 
of which are within a certain range, are ex- 
amples of Definite Certainties. So, also, are the divi- 
sions of time into days, lunar months, and years, 
and the periodical recurrence of seasons, which flow 
from those motions. The term certain, it may be re- 
marked, is only comparative. Man is not, strictly 

, certain of any of these events ; for anything 
he can tell, the whole of the sidereal motions may 
stop to-morrow. But, as com with any know- 
ledge we have of (for example) the weather of to- 
morrow, the anticipation of the phenomenon of sun- 

While the recurrence of seasons is, as a general fact, 
@ definite certainty, it is indefinite also, because no 
one can be sure of the exact time when any season is 
to commence or end. Other examples of Indefinite 
G@ertainties are presented in the destruction and re- 

ection of animal and vegetable life. We know 
all living things will die, but we cannot say when 
with certainty. In our times, however, though the 
termination of the individual life remains as indefinite 
as ever, diligent observation and calculation have en- 
abled us to form tolerably accurate conclusions with 
regard to the average duration of life amongst men 
women, and this knowledge has been applied to 
various useful purposes. 

The next class of future events is the Probable, 
which is a very large one, since a vast number of the 
common affairs of life supply matter for it. A great 
proportion of probable events come so near the cer- 
tain, that, in the ordinary course of things, men must 
treat them as such. For example, in proposing to 
travel by a stage-coach, we deem the event of our 
Srrival at our destination so certain (though it is only 

bable), that we never scruple to pay our fare 
forehand. 

What we here mean by Possible is the reverse of 
Probable, and might rather be termed Improbable, 
since it is an exception to the ordinary course of pro- 
bability. An event happening, which we reckon merely 
possible, but improbable, may be, or rather in general 
must be so, from our ignorance of minute circumstances 
connected with it. For instance, a person may set out 
on aday’s journey, apparently in good health, thus ren- 
dering his accomplishing the journey highly probable. 
When we discover afterwards that he has been stopped 
half-way by illness, we call this stop an improbable 
Occurrence ; while, if we were fully acquainted with 
the state of his health, the delay might be reckoned 
rather probable than improbable. But here we must 
act upon our limited knowledge, and it would be quite 
absurd to do otherwise. If the journey we have men- 
tioned was a highly necessary one, and the traveller 
himself not aware of any approaching ailment, it 
‘would be improper to tell him to put it off, merely 
because it was possible he might be stopped by illness. 
‘ This acting up@m ordinary probability need not be 
Awelt on, as it isalmost the whole business of our life. 
There are cases, however, where it would be imprudent 
to act upon probability ; for possibility, though ranked 
as improbability, must always be taken into account 
in looking forward to what is to come after, for it will 
sometimes ‘take place when we least think of it, and 
it. may be seriously injurious if it overtake us unpre- 
pared. A ship-master, in traversing a wide ocean 
where there was no intermediate port at which to stop, 
would be much to blame if he had not provision for 
his ship’s company during what may be called an 
length of voyage. 
the minor or least probable be of much greater 
importance than the major or most probable contin- 

y, it is then the former we chiefly look to in our 
ulation. For instance, if, in the case of some 
adventare; our total ruin were to be in the proportion 
of one to ten, and a partial gain in the opposite pro- 
portion, few people would like to run the risk. But, 
reverse matters, and suppose, as in the case of the 
lottery, the minor or least probable was a great gain, 
and the major a small loss, few would object to such 
@ chance ; still, as in the other instance, it would 
be the improbable to which our attention would be 
directed. 


The Scripture expression, “The race is not to the 


ro- 


cine is still in an imperfect state. Acute diseases, 
as fevers, are often assuming new ap nees, 
where experience is completely set at nanght. Even 
which are pretty uniform in their symptoms, 
different constitutions so variously, that the 
treatment proves beneficial to one person and 
_ hurtful to another. 


In short, as to those probabilities which approach to 
to look but short way for- 
ward. This‘is particulary the ease with respect to the 
weather, as to which there are so many methods of 

rognostication. We have, at the most, but a few 
hone certain indication of changes as to temperature 
or moisture, and often no time at all. To plan out 
the seasons for years, or even for months, has never 
et been attempted upon principles acknowledged to 
scientific. ‘There is nothing wonderful in guesses 
occasionally proving true ; but this is the most that has 
been done. Even the barometer, though unerring in 
indicating the existing condition of the surrounding 
atmosphere with regard to moisture, gives but a short, 
and for the most part uncertain, notice of the future. 
Sometimes we have a very low state of the glass, with 
hardly any change in our own locality ; though we 
afterwards learn that there have been storms and 
earthquakes elsewhere. Still, this is rather an indica- 
tion of the present than the future. 

It appears from the whole inquiry, that it is given 
to man to have but an obscure perception of the 
future ; and this is only consonant with that wise 
benevolence which a over all mundane things ; for 
it is easy to see, that it would not be well for man to 
anticipate fature events too clearly. There are, how- 
ever, some of the probable class of events which he 
may, without any great effort, calculate upon, and 
which it is only a duty to provide for. From our ex- 
perience of the , we know what are the necessities 
and duties to which we may in certain circumstances 
look forward ; as, for instance, if we marry, we ma 
presume that there may be a family to support ; or, if 
we incur a debt, that the creditor will in time be 
claiming its payment ; and for these contingencies 
every wise and good man will be anxious to be pre- 
pared. Vaticination upon events of this order may, 
therefore, be considered as laudable ; and it may safely 
be said, that if the one half of the attention had been 

id to them which has been bestowed in divining who 
is to be the future spouse, or whether life is to be 
crowned with fortune, there would have been much 
less misery in the world. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANIMALS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE DIFFERENT 
QUARTERS OF THE GLOBE. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


Nortu America, the next division of the globe whose 
peculiar zoological features are to be noticed, possesses 
a very extensive Fauna, a considerable portion of 
which does not range beyond its boundaries. Widely 
separated from the old continent, except at points 
where few animals are capable of existing, the re- 
semblance its zoology bears to that of Europe, is 
owing to the circumstance of a —_ portion of it oc- 
cupying corresponding parallels of latitude. Extend- 
ing from the arctic eircle to the equator, its climate 
and productions are infinitely varied ; and still further 
scope is allowed for diversity by the character of the 
surface, which consists of lofty mountains, immense 
rivers, inland lakes of such dimensions, that they may 
almost be called a series of Mediterranean seas, ele- 
vated ge grassy flats, or prai- 
ries, to which t is nothi recisely analogous in 
the Old World. 

The most remarkable and characteristic animal of 
the northern regions is the musk ox, or, ovibos, which, 
as the latter name implies, combines, to a certain ex- 
tent, the ponperties of the ox and sheep, It congre- 
gates in small herds, and is scarcely ever seen to the 
south of the 70th degree. In most of the icy regions 
which it frequents, grass or herbage of any kind is but 
seanty, and it therefore feeds chiefly on lichens— 
plants of low organisation, and capable of existing in 
almost any climate. ‘The flesh of this animal is well 
flavoured, but highly impregnated with the odour of 
musk, Regarding the elk, or moose deer, as distinct 
from the elk of Europe, it forms one of the most con- 
spieuous quadrapeds of the northern parts of this 
continent. It frequents swampy ground, assembling, 
at certain seasons, in small herds. Its northern limit 
is nearly where the southern range of the musk ox 
terminates ; but it formerly extended far to the south, 
although now, receding before the advancing tide of 
population, it is never seen but to the north of the 
great lakes. There is some reason to suppose, that 
the reindeer of North America is specifically distinct 
from that of Europe and Asia: at all events, two 
well-marked varieties exist of this invaluable animal, 
one of which is named the caribou deer. ‘The prairies 
stretching from the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
still support immense herds of bisons (Bos Ameri- 
canus), although the rifle has extirpated these singa- 
lar looking animals from many of their former haunts. 
izzly bear, familiarly called “Caleb” by the 
hunters, by much the la: land species of his tribe, 


for | and the most formidable of the American carnivora, 


has his principal seat among the Rocky Mountains, 
although-examples have occurred as far south as 
Mexico. The American black bear, and the barren 

nd bear, are the other species ; but it is doubted 
many whether the latter be more than a variety 
the mentioned. 


The districts of North America so well-known as 
the fur countries, are inhabited by a numerous race 
smaller animals, chiefly belonging to genera 


of the 


found in other continents, but, for the most part, 
peculiar to America as species. ‘Fhey consist prin- 
cipally of the Canadian otter, the sen otter, raccoon 
(remarkable for a aoe instinct of eating nothing 
which has not previously been dipped in water), badger 
(very distinct from.our own animal of that name), 
the taxels, several kinds of martens, in particular 
that which yields the sable of ecommerce (M. Zibellina), 
a fur which, with other good qualities, has the peculiar 
one of lying in any direction in which it may be 
turned ;* various weasels, squirrels, marmots, foxes, 
wolverines, the beaver, and the Canadian lynx. Of 
the latter, about 9000 skins are annually obtained by 
the Hudson Bay Company, and an immense number 
of many of the others ; yet, such is the prolificacy of 
these animals, and the extent of the country over 
which they range, that there is little chance of: the 
supply ming ex > 

early allied to the martens are the skunks, a tribe 
exclusively American, and pre-eminently distinguished 
by the intolerable fetor they emit when irritated or 
— The intensity of this odour is described as 

g almost incredible ; if a single drop of the liquid 
producing it fall on any article of dress, it is rendered 
quite useless, as no washing will remove it, and the 
stench is diffused throughout the whole house. Seve- 
ral singular animals, allied to the mole, occur in 
America, particularly the shrew-mole, the long-tailed 
mole, or star-nose, and Forster’s shrew. Our Euro- 
pean field mouse is represented by an analogous spe- 
cies, the mus leucopus. A rather remarkable kind of 
Errvarins, the urson of Cuvier, the coendous, the sous- 
iks, a kind of marmot with cheek-pouches, no fewer 
than sixteen species of lepus or hare (of one of which, 
the American hare, no fewer than 25,000 have been 
killed in a single season at one of the stations of the 
Hudson Bay Company), the musk rat, and the neo- 
toma of the Rocky Mountains, are a few others of 
the more remarkable smaller quadrupeds peculiar to 
North America. 

The Rocky Mountains are inhabited by a large and 
strong-bodied sheep, which has been thought well 
fitted for being introduced into this country, and also 
by a goat of a peculiar species. Of the other rumi- 
nants, one of the most conspicuous is the stately Ca- 
nadian res f or wapiti (the elk of the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans), which is one-fourth larger than our stag, and 
inhabits all the temperate regions ; similar to it is the 
C. occidentalis, found in the north-western countries. 
The Virginian stag is less than ours, but more ele- 
gantly formed ; its name indicates its chief locality, 
although it occurs over a considerable portion of the 
continent. It is remarkable for its enmity to the 
rattlesnake, which it kills by suddenly stampi 
upon it with its fore-feet, then bounding away, an 
returning again to the attack, till the reptile be com- 
pletely disabled. The prong-horned antelope inhabits 
the hills and open plains around Hudson’s Bay, as 
well as the banks of the Columbia; its northern 
range being about the 53d degree. The long-tailed and 
the black-tailed deer, are two other species deserving 
of being named, 

Such are a few of the more characteristic quadru- 
peds of this continent ; many others deserving of no- 
tice of course occur, but of these some of the more 
remarkable, such as the puma, or American lion, as 
it is called, have their chief seat in South America. 
To the North American birds, of which the catalogue 
is very rich, we can devote only a few sentences. 
Perhaps the most noticeable in the more northern 


‘regions is the grouse family, of which about a dozen 


uliar species inhabit the fur countries. ‘The most 
important of these is the cock of the plains, which 
has long and sharp-pointed tail feathers, giving it the 
appearance of a pheasant. The Turkey buzzard, . 
very common in the United States, the t Cali- 
fornian vulture, nearly the size of the condor, nume- 
rous kinds of Jalconide, the great cinereous owl, and 
the arctic horned owl, claim precedénce among the ac- 
cipitrine birds ; the king-bird, remarkable for its bold 
and pugnacious disposition, the mocking-bird, so cele- 
brated for its power of imitating almost any sound, 
the American robin (very different from our own do- 
mestic bird), the blue-bird, the Baltimore bird, which 
constructs an elegant pensile nest, and the tanager, 
are among the best known of the passerine tri 
The common turkey occurs in profusion over a con- 
siderable portion of this continent, and another 
splendid species has been discovered in Honduras, 
The two latter may be considered the most charae- 
teristic birds of North America. No fewer than sixty- 
eight different species of birds are peculiar to Mexico 

ne. 


Of the numerous reptiles found in this continent, 
the rattlesnake and syren may be mentioned as the 
most distinctive. : 

South America possesses every imaginable attribute 
favourable to the existence of an extensive and diver- 
sified system of animals. This may at once be inferred 
from its geographical position, and its general physical 
aspect and propertics. But even when every allow- 
ance is made for these, the reality is found greatly to 
transcend the highest expectation. It is difficult for 
ss who has never been out of Europe, and especially 

‘or-an untravelled native of Britain, to form an ade- 
quate conception of the teeming exuberance of vege- 


* The fur of the common mole is set vertically in the skin, by 
which it has no grain or particular direction—an adm pro- 
leries with equal facility. 


swift, nor the battle to thé strong,” would, for a ready 
i apprehension of its meaning, be more correct if thus | ‘ 
paraphrased, The race may not be to the swift, nor | 3 
the battle to the strong. For probability is in favour ’ 
of swiftness and strength, though, in the course of pmm | 
vidence, cases may happen otherwise. Making the Pest 
of contingencies is a t part of the business of life. | 3 
In using the sapetlana of the past as a guide to a | ; 
knowledge of the future, great care is a 
fallacies beset the inquirer on every hand. Physi- | 
cians of the most extensive practice admit that medi- § 
| —— 
e 


table and animal life in some of the tropical portions. 
of this continent. In many places, the surface of the 

wind seems actually alive with living creatures., 
Fou ean scarcely take a step without ranning the 
risk of destroying some form of animated existence. 
The air is filled with insects, thost of them of the 
most brilliant colours, and not a few of such a size 
that they would cover nearly half of the page on 
which the reader’s eye now rests. Birds of the richest 
hues are seen in every direction. The trees are 
peopled to overflowing ; and their dense foliage, often 
continued for many miles together without break or 
interruption, forms a eae roie on which multitudes 
even of large animals habitually dwell, never volun- 
tarily the earth. A much greater pro- 
portion of peculiar animals exist here than in any 
other quarter of the globe ; indeed, a full enumeration 
of them would be nearly tantamount to a complete 
Fauna of the country. In these circumstances, only 
a few of the more remarkable can be mentioned. 

On the American continent, as we proceed south- 
wards, monkeys first begin to ap in the vicinity 
of Mexico ; in many parts of South America they oc- 
cur in the protons profusion.. Brazil alone, in which 
may be said to be concentrated the zoological wéalth 
of the whole continent, produges about seventy species. 
The whole of Cuvier’s great section of Quadrumanous 
animals, entitled Platyrrhini, is, with very few excep- 
tions, South American. The stentors, or howling 
monkeys, utter their hideous yells in the night ; the 
spider-monkeys, so called from their slender limbs and 
sprawling movements, occur in Guiana and Brazil ; 

beautiful little marmosets are found in small par- 
ties in different quarters of the continent. The bat 
family is here very extraordinary 
groups, the Phyllostomes, which have immense ears 
anda large leaf-like membrane placed perpendicularly 
on the nose, which gives them a most unearthly as- 
pect ; and the true vampires, which appear to feed 
entirely on blood, piercing their victims with their 
exceedingly sharp-pointed canine teeth, which are so 
' » that they inflict a triple puncture, like that 
of aleech. Of the feline Carnivora, by far the most 
conspicuous are the jaguar and puma; the former of 
which may be said to represent the tiger, the latter 
the lion of the Old World. The j r, or American 
panther, as it is frequently called, is confined to South 
America, but it rs in almost every part of it, and 
often in very great plenty. The puma, although most 
plentiful here, ranges northw: as far as Pennsyl- 
vania. Next to these may be mentioned the ocelots, 
graceful and beautifully-marked animale ; as well as 
the colocolo and chati, species of similar size, and 
scarcely inferior elegance. The marsupial mammalia 
(so named from the female having a pouch or fold of 
skin on the abdomen, in which the young are carried) 
occur only in America, New Holland, and a few of 
the islands of the Indian Ocean. The whole of that 
section containing the opossums, amounting probably 
to between thirty and forty different species, is ex- 
clusively American, and, with one or two exceptions, 
confined to the southern portion of it. The Virginian 
opossum is nearly the size of a cat, but the majority 
are small, and, were it not for their pointed muzzle, 
might be mistaken for rats and mice, One of them, 
the yapach, has semi-palmate toes, and resembles an 
“otter in its habits. Of the South American Rodent 
animals, we may mention the echymyds, small rat-like 
species with rough hair intermixed with spies ; the 
w they are used by hatters like those of 
beaver ; the capybara, the largest animal of this sec- 
tion ; the well-known cavies, or guinea-pigs, of which 
six or seven species are known ; and the beautiful 
little chinchilla of the Peruvian and Chilian Andes, 
so celebrated for the delicate fineness of its fur. 
Among the most extraordinary of South American 
uadrupeds are the sloths: a want of knowledge of 
ir peomene habits has led even such a as Cuvier 
to make the strangest assertions regarding them. They 
live habitually on trees in the most eee inter- 
led forests, hanging to the branches by their 
limbs, and moving about with the utmost facility. All 
their peculiarities are most fully developed in the 
species named the Ai. The whole tribe of armadillos are 
South American, as well as the largest known species of 
ant-eater. The South American tapir was long the 
only animal of the kind known ; it occurs throughout 
the whole continent, and often in great abundance. Its 
flesh is eaten. This, also, is the exclusive locality of 
the allied to the hog. ‘The lamas 
are by far most remarkable of the Ruminants. 
They have the peculiar structure, internally, of the 
camel, and a good deal resemble that animal in exter- 
nal appearance. They inhabit the Peruvian Andes, 
have been long domesticated, and, besides being used 
as beasts of burden, yield both food and raiment to 
the inhabitants. The best known of the Ruminants 
is the alpaca, or Peruvian sheep, which, there is ev 
reason to believe, would thrive well among our Scotti 
mountains, and has therefore been strongly recom- 
mended for introduction; the cloth manufactured 
from its fleece hasa and lustre 

The great majority of the feathered tribes of South 
America are peculiar to it, and they are the most 
remarkable, whether viewed in relation to struc- 
‘ture or external appearance, of any quarter of the 
The king-vulture inhabits the Pampas and 

other warmest regions of the continent ; the con- 
dor, which flies higher than any other bird, the most 
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elevated regions of the Andes. The harpy, or de- 
structive eagle, frequents the thickest forests : its 
claws and beak are of terrific size and strength, and it 
has been known to cleave a man’s skull with a single 
blow of the latter. Sloths are its ordi prey. 
produces what is called the burrowing owl, 
which takes up its residence in the deserted holes of a 
species of marmot—a sin deviation from the ordi- 
nary habits of its kind. ‘Tyrant 
trogons, tree-creepers, tanagers, chatterers, and multi- 
tudes of other pas r birds, exhibit examples of the 
most splendidly ornamented of the feathered race. The 
largest of the parrot tribe, the 7 -coloured mac- 
caws, have their metropolis in il ;so, also, the 
toucans, so remarkable for the enormous dimensions 
of their beak. The curassows and guans (Penelope) 
are large gallinaceous birds, domesticated in South 
America ; and bearing some relation to these, the 
hoazin, perhaps the most insulated bird of the whole 
class.. ‘Two species of rhea, or ostrich, occur here ; 
the largest is about half the size of the African ostrich, 
and is much less plentiful than the latter. The scarlet 
ibis, entirely of a bright-red colour, is a very conspi- 
cuous bird ; and scarcely less so is the screamer, larger 
than a goose, and having a long, slender, horny stem 
springing from the top of its head. The fairy hum- 
ming-birds may be regarded as among the most cha- 
racteristic of South America. A hundred and ninety 
species are now known, and that number is constantly 
receiving accessions. The smallest, when stripped of 
its feathers, is less than our common yellow-banded 
humble bee, and the largest is nearly equal in size to 
our common swift. T'wo species only range to the 
northwards of the isthmus of Darien, one of which 
(T. colubris) is well known by its annual migrations to 
the United States and Canada, pushing at times so 
far northwards as Saskatchawan and the banks of the 
river. 
aymans, or alligators ; dragonets, which are h 

li with caudal crests, often attaining a length of 
six feet ; and boas, of enormous dimensions, are among 
the most remarkable of South American reptiles, 

New Abolland, with the adjoining island of Van 
Diemen’s Land, is, in many respects, one of the most 
remarkable portions of the globe. The peculiarity of 
its vegetable productions is well known; in most 
cases, they are altogether sui generis, having little re- 
semblance to those of any other region. A like pecu- 
liarity is observable in its animal productions, scarcely 
one of which are common to it with any other coun- 
i. Almost the sole indigenous mammalia consist 
of marsupial animals, varying in size from nearly the 
dimensions of a wolf to those of a small mouse. Most 
of them bear a considerable resemblance to each other, 
and the number of different species is very great ; 
bably not less than a hundred. Of these the best 
known are the kangaroos, the largest of which is the 
great kangaroo (Macropus giganteus); but the most 
common is Bennett’s kangaroo, called the brush kan- 
garoo in Van Diemen’s Land, which is much esteemed 
as an article of food, and its skin used for making 
boots and shoes. The thylacinus is not unlike a large 
dog, and is called by the colonists of Van Diemen’s 
Land the tiger, hyena, and zebra-wolf; it preys on 
kangaroos and other small animals: and the ursine 
dasyure, which somewhat resembles it, and is invari- 
ably called the devil by the colonists, is very destruc- 
tive to sheep and poultry. Many of the smaller mar- 
supials are exactly like the flying squirrel, and are, in 
fact, so denominated. The wombat is a lumpish, in- 
active animal, which burrows in the sand, and feeds 
on roots and grasses; the echidna is covered with 
spines like a he , which it resembles, but it has 
not the power of rolling itself into a ball, Few ani- 
mals have excited more attention than the duck-bill, 
or ornithorhynchus, which was at first thought to par- 
take of the properties both of a quadruped and a bird, 
It is the lowest in the scale of the mammalia yet dis- 
covered, and even evinces, in many of its anatomical 
characters, a considerable approach to the class of 


reptiles. 

characteristic bird of this t island is 
the emu, a tall and remarkable animal, fleeter than 
the swiftest a igre Its flesh has nearly the same 


consistency and flavour °° veef. The cereopsis is 


allied to geese, but it has. longer legs, and never 
enters the water. Several ps of very remarkable 
ts are peculiar to. island ; in particular, a 


therefore called ground-parrots. The maenura, or lyre- 
tailed p is another singular bird, and seems to 
be the largest of the singing tribes. 


islands will be found to produce something pe- 
culiar to itself, both in the and animal 
kingdom.:. The island of Borneo is the head- 
of the huge ape called ourange at les 

species are known to occur here w have been 
found nowhere else., The largest of the bat-tribe, 
measuring five and a half across, inhabit the 


i 


soverel boar, of playfal 
se of gentle an dis 
called sun-bears. They produce pation ys large 
spotted cats, of which the tiger-cat of Sumatra ma 
be mentioned as an example. Not a few 
marsupials occur in the Moluccas and New Guinea. 
Sumatra and Java have each a peculiar kind of 
rhinoceros ; and there are not a few peculiar i 
of small deer and antelopes ; among the latter, the 
best known is the cambing-outan, or antelope of 
Sumatra, Of the numerous and very remarkable 
birds which pp acmal these islands, we can only men- 
tion the most c teristic group; namely, the su- 
perbly plumed birds of Paradise, which consist of 
many different kinds, all of them of very rich colours, 
and presenting singular developments of some portion 
or other of their corp covering ; and the casso- 
bird, next to the African 
rich. 

The great island of Madagascar, while presenting 
some analogy in the character of its animals to the 
opposite coasts of Africa, may be said to have a zoology 
in some measure its own. It is the sole residence of 
the lemurs, which are numerous in speciee, and appear 
to replace fhe monkey whi 
to exist in this island. The structure of the 
is so peculiar, that systematists have had great 
culty in assigning it a proper place in their 
ments. The insects and lower animals of this com- 
paratively little known island, appear to be even more 
peculiar than the quadrupeds, 

The preceding details (although necessarily limitod, 
considering the extent of the subject) will enable the 
reader to determine what groups of animals are most 
strikingly characteristic of the different quarters of 
the globe. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, 


Some time since, a little article was given on the sub- 
ject of Familiar Quotations—that is to say, on lines 
and phrases known to everybody, yet of unknown 
origin. A few additional examples have since o¢- 
curred to us. For instance, how often do we use, and 
see used, the phrase of “ Though last, not least,” the 
alliterative aptitude of which is peculiarly tempting. 
It occurs in literature, for the first time we believe, 
in Shakspeare, being addressed by Lear to his youngest 
daughter, the unflattering Cordelia. ‘4 
Now, our joy, 
Although the last, not least,” 

says the aged king. After all, when her father was 
so markedly fond of her, Cordelia, without any detrac- 
tion from honesty and rectitude, might, we — 
have been a little more warm in her expressions 
filial affection. But this is a digression. ‘ 

In Young’s tragedy of Rerenye occurs a line mueh 
quoted, though the poet, we imagine, into 
pointed form an idea previously shadowed forth by 
others. The line is-— 

** Beyond all Greek, beyond all Roman fame.” 


Still more frequently is the following couplet seen in 
writings, and heard in conversation :— 
“ Por he that fights and rans away, 
May live to fight another day.” 
Collet, in his curious book entitled “'The Relics of 
Literature,” tells us that these lines were, on one oo- 
casion, the subject of a pen? wager at Bootle’s Club. 
The scholars present were all of opinion that the lines 
were from Butler’s Hudibras, and twenty to one was 
laid in support of that side of the question. Dears 
the noted publisher and writer, was referred to as 
arbiter, but he ridiculed the idea of consulting him on 
the subject, saying, “Every fool knows that the 
couplet is in Hudibras.” George Selwyn answered, 
« Pray, sir, will you be good enough, then, to inform 
an old fool, who is, at the same time, your wise wor- 
ship’s very humble servant, in what canto they are to 
be found?’ Dodsley turned to the volume, but he 
could not find the passage; on the next day he 
searched with no better success : and, at last, the 
bibliopole was obliged to confess, that “ a man mi 
be ignorant of the author of this well-known cou 
without being absolutely a fool.” In reality, the li 
occur in a small and obscure collection of Miscella- 
neous Poems, written by Sir John Mennes, ord 
lished in the reign of Charles II. Butler, neverthel 
has an expression extremely like the one in question : 
*« For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that's slain.” 

lla and Charybdis are allusions almost as com- 
mon as the frying-pan and the fire, though the line 
in which the simile is originally made is in a dead 
tongue, not universally known. The majority even 
of scholars imagine Virgil or Ovid to be the source of 

« Incidis in Seyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim,” 
which may be Englished, 

« Shunning Charybdis, you on Scylla strike.” 

But the line is to be found in an obscure writer of 
Latin verse, by name Philip Gualtier, who flourished 
in France in the sixteenth century. 

Familiar to every one is the fine t in Benja- 
min Franklin’s epitaph on himself, in which he com- 
pares his condition, when dying, to that of a work 
about to undergo a republication at the hands ef its 
great author. Franklin was not the first, however, 
to use this simile. He had before him two epigrams, 


| 
\ 
} 
| ay 
= 
| tribe of large cockatoos (Galyptorhynchus), with c 
| plumage, a very powerful beak, and whose food con- 
| sists of the ads of the eucalypti; many kinds of 
| white cockatoos ; and a race of long-tailed parroquets, 
| with very beautifully mottled plumage, which have > 
4 | their feet adapted for running on the ground, and are } 
| he islands of the Indian Archipelago exhibit, m 
ei several respects, a very distinct zoology, quite dissi- 
q milar, at least in some of its features, from that of the : 
| nearest continental land. Perhaps. every one of the 
| 
| 
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tarning on the same idea, from the pens of older Eng- 
lish authors. ‘The first runs as follows :-— 
* The world’s a book, writ by th’ eternal art 
Of the great Author; printed in man’s heart ; 
"Tis falsely printed, though divinely penn’d, 
And all the errata will appear at the end.” 


The second is an expansion of the thought :— 


Each soul’s a compositor, of whose faults 
The Levites are ; and heaven revises ; 
Earth is the common press, from which being driven, 

, We're gather'd, sheet by sheet, and bound for heaven.” 
Franklin, it must be allowed, has greatly improved on 
these first draughts, both as regards expression and 

lication. 
n all the long roll of stray quotations, few have 


heroin of hie Queen as 
h paints ly ine is Fairy Queen as 
making 


** A sunshine in a shady place.” 
The exquisite glow of loveliness figured forth in this 
eae corks of all reiteration. A line of 
Wordsworth, referring to the same heroine, has been 
searcely less quoted, and has been —— by a 
great critic to be indeed “ divine.” thirty-ninth 
— miscellaneous sonnets, on Personal Talk, ends 
— 


“ The gentle lady married to the Moor, 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb.” 
Immense numbers of Wordsworth’s sonnets contain 
lines and phrases which of late have been again and 
again the subjects of citation. For example, in the 
same sonnet just referred to, occur the following lines, 
which have selected ere now, and very appro- 
priately, as a motto to books :— 

“ Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 


countrymen are now beginning fully to appreciate 
be departure from the purpose of this lit 


was formerly mentioned that Dryden’s strong, 


“sententious lines were often cited by many who knew 


pot to whom they were contracting a in 80 
doing. Absalom and Achitophel, for example, abounds 
in passages familiar as the following :— 
“* A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o'er inform'd the tenement of clay.” 


“+ Was every thing by turns, and nothing long.” 


Another writer, of sententious repute, Dr Samuel 


Johnson, has given amazingly few lines of verse to 
the general stock of quotations. In his tragedy we 
do not find one well-remembered phrase ; and in the 
Imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal, which 
might have been expected to be rich in citabilities, we 
discover only one or two old friends, such as— 
** Buperfiuous lags the veteran on the stage.” 
** In life’s last scene what prodigies surprise, 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise ? 
From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show.” 
** He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 
These are certainly among the “old familiar faces,” 
but they are positively nearly all the noted lines of 
werse which we owe to Samuel Johnson. Goldsmith, 
who, through inferior powers of display, was com- 
is days to the 
Co of Bolt-Court—though Irene and 
Rasselas are not for a moment to be omens yo 
She Stoops to Conquer and the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and even the Ram is far inferior in genial wisdom 
to the Citizen of the World—Goldsmith, we say, has 
left numerous lines which the world deem worthy of 
keeping in remembrance, to supply a better point to 
an i sentence than they themselves could 
hope to furnish. Loved acquaintances, indeed, are 
such lines as— 
“ And learn the luxury of doing good.” 
** Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
‘When once destroy’d, can never be supplied.” 
“* And even his failings leant to virtue’s side.” 
There is so much generous 


** Whoe’er has travell’d life's dull round, 
Whate’er its stages may have been, 
May sigh to think that he has found 
is warmest welcome at an inn.” 


seribed as a model of comfort and even of luxury. 
it to speak its admiration of Shaks- 

peare in commensurate with the subject, the 

+ world has for time been contented to use certain 


For this we are indebted to an address written by 
Samuel Johnson (another line due to the doctor, by 
the by), and spoken by Garrick at the opening of 
Drury- Theatre. Churchill has the same idea 
in the Rosciad. Shakspeare, it is there said, 

“* Called into being scenes unknown before, 

And, passing nature's bounds, was something more !” 
Churchill was only a boy at school when the great 
Sam, who afterwards hated him so heartily, penned 
his prologue for Garrick: so he must be considered 
as the imitator in this case. Churchill also uses a 
well-known phrase, 

** A noble wildness flashing from his eyes.” 
Gray comes in with a familiar line on the same great 
subject— 

“* To him the mighty mother did unveil 

Her awful face.” 

Searcely less familiar are the lines of Milton and Ben 
Johnson on the wonder of the Avon. 
a believe that many people would ascribe the 


“ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn” 

to Lord Byron, though it really occurs in the Ode on 
P of so old an acquaintance as Gray. Both Gra 
and Collins are rich in quotable lines, but are too we 
known for our present aim. To some of the waifs 
traceable to others of our poets, we shall turn on an- 
other occasion. In the mean time, instead of indi- 
eating the source of any further lines at present, we 
shall point to one of which we cannot tell the origin. 
It is a familiar friend— 

“* Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
Goldsmith or Parnell, one would at first say, must be 
the author of this fine hospitable line, but it neither 
occurs in Sweet Auburn nor The Hermit. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION AT LIVERPOOL. 


‘WHEN we had gone over the humble Lyceums of Man- 
chester, a detail of which appeared in a previous num- 
ber, a striking contrast was presented to us on our 
arrival at Liverpool, in the admirable Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution of that town; which is, out of all question, the 
most extensive and complete establishment of the kind 
in Great Britain, Its exterior ap is far more 
imposing than many buildings of higher pretension, 
exhibiting towards Mount Street, where it is situated, 
a massive stone front of Ionic architecture, and from 
which, at the principal entrance, a bold iment 
projects. In the interior, the vestibule, so lofty and 
capacious, with its fluted pillars and marble statues, 
gives the visitor the idea of a structure raised by afflu- 
ence, for the resort of highly-cultivated taste, rather 
than for the accommodation and advantage of me- 
chanics. The secretary’s office is entered from the 
left side of this hall ; and even here the business-like 
appearance of the desks and account-books is relieved 
by art ; a picture representing Britannia crowning a 
mechanic, is hung in a conspicuous situation. The 
library, entered on passing through the office, though 
spacious, is not large enough to contain all the boo 
belonging to it, and a gallery is already thrown 
wR around the four sides of the room ; shelves for the 
10,000 volumes that form the library requiring no little 
space. “It appears that the average circulation of 
books amongst the 3767 members, who, according to 
the last report, subscribe to the institution, is 274 
volumes per day throughout the year ; but in winter, 
which may be called the reading season, a far greater 
circulation of books takes place. Busts of several 
literary and scientific worthies are tastefully distri- 
buted in various parts of the library. The board-room 
adjoining is adorned with paintings and engravings. 
fore describing other parts of the building, it will 
be necessary to say a few words on the educational 
system which is pursued within its walls. This may 
be said to consist of three sc‘:ools ; the higher and 
lower, held in the day-time, fr the children chiefly 
of members ; and the evening school, for the benefit of 
members themselves, in common with their children 
and apprentices. In the high school, there are at 
present 311 pupils; in the lower, 575. The average 
attendance at the evening classes is 400 persons. 
Every useful and polite branch of education is taught 
in this institute, by no fewer than forty-five instructors. 
Nearly the same routine which is gone through in the 
schools during the day is in the evening, so 
that here the office of er is no sinecure. The 
funds of the institution, however, enable it to offer 
adequate remuneration to the most eminent instrue- 
tors that can be procured ; and they have generally, 
according to the official reports, given great satisfac- 
tion. ides these, normal teachers are admitted 
who are instructed and trained by the masters, and 
who receive a small salary whenever are able to 
afford material assistance. ‘This i 
tunate in possessing a business-like, zealous, 


larly secretary. 
schools situated 
are in the west 


d, and they march in to their studies with a 
degree of order snd precialen sallitary. These 
juvenile pupils are provided with a library adapted to 
their acquirements, and under their own 
Besides a museum, which contains objects for the 
illustration of ‘thei lesso the walls of this de- 
partment are hung wi iagrams, illustrative of 
pour history, physiology, the arts, and manufac- 

ures. 

Returning to the vestibule, we the board-room 
door to arrive at the laboratory, aes all the instru- 
ments are to be found necessary to performing the most 
essential chemical experiments ; near to it are the class- 
rooms of the mathematical and philosophical depart- 
ments ; also a philosophical apparatus room, in which 
the chemical class is taught, containing models for 
the purpose of illustrating the leading principles 
of chemics. On opening a side door in the pas- 
sage between those rooms, we find ourselves upon 
the platform of the lecture theatre, one of the most 
capacious and best adapted for its purpose we ever 
saw. It is capable of holding 1500 persons, and is not 
unfrequently filled with auditors. Besides lectures 
on two evenings in each week, musical entertainments 
are sometimes given in it, and to make them of greater 
effect, an organ is intended to be placed in a loft con- 
structed for its reception. The principal entrance to 
the theatre is in the hall, between the two staircases, 
which ascend, opposite each other, to the upper rooms. 
The right-hand side of the building, on the ground 
floor, is occupied with the English, mathematical, 
writing, and drtwing departments of the lower school. 

Ascending one of the staircases, we are introduced 
to rooms occupied chiefly by the high school. The 
first apartment, appropriately surmounted by a bust 
of Socrates, is that in which the classics are studied. 
Two rooms are devoted to the acquirement of the 
French language, which is taught upon a most advan- 
tageous system. The pupils are in simul- 
taneously ; no books are used, the oral method bei 
substituted. The master pronounces, in a loud 
distinct voice, a French sentence, which the students 
render into English, re-translate into the original lan- 
guage, and, having repeated it after the master, 
write it on their slates, whilst he is himself inseribing 
it on a black board, which, being visible to all the 
pupi enables them to correct their own mistakes. 

us,” in the words of the re’ for 1841, “ the ear, 
the organs of speech, the memory, and, to a consider- 
able extent, the judgment, are all exercized. The hand 
and the eye being kept in almost constant employment, 
the temptation to listlessness is tly diminished. 
The simultaneous repetition saves time ; the impression 
of the sounds on the ear and memory is stronger and 
more lasting ; and the pupils are more easily guarded 
from a faulty imitation of each other’s accent. The 
practice, besides, of loud s ing for a moderate time, 
is eminently healthful, and in some “— counteracts 
the evil of a sedentary occupation. object con- 
stantly aimed at is to economise the time, by devoting 
it to those exercises which seem best calculated to give 
to a large class a facility, not only in reading and 
rench, and in speaking the age. It is concei 
that the structure of Trench i bel learned from the 
living words and phrases of the lan itself, as 
exhibited by its best authors. No suitable opportunity 
is neglected of comparing the language with those of 
which the pupil may be supposed to have some know- 
ledge, but chiefly with their own native tongue, so as 
to make the study of a foreign lan contribute 
indirectly to a more correct knowl , and a juster 
appreciation, of the power and beauty of their own.” 
t, however, the elements of this “lan, of 
phrases,” as it has justly been called, shall be duly 
impressed on the mind and memory, tables of the 
principal declensions and conjugations, legibly written 
— Black bvards, line the walls of the class-room. 
he classics are taught upon a rigidly analytical prin- 
ciple, each sentence being demanded from the —_ 
in Saxon English wherever it is possible, the phrase 
in each lan being The 
number of pupils at present on the roll of the day 
schools is 893. 

The east wing of the building includes one of its 
most interesting apartmenits—the sculpture gallery— 
where all kinds of drawing are taught. The collection 
of casts, models, “c., for the use of pupils in every 
department of the art, forms quite an exhibition. 
Indeed, we question whether a more judiciously se- 
lected set of models—a more admirably furni 
drawing academy—elsewhere exists. Opposite to the 
door of this room is the museum, which, although in 
existence but for a short _- iod, has a large galery, 
and is well filled with carefully arranged objects. It 
divides the pre ry high school from the other 
apartments. is is one large room, ninety feet long, 
each set of classes being separated from the other by 
cloth curtains. A long passage conducts us to the 
top of the right-hand staircase, which is here con- 
other by a corridor ornamented with 
six well executed pictures by Rippingile, illustrating 
the of intem " staircase is sur- 
pal re with a full-len portrait of one of the 
greatest benefactors to institution, Mr Faweett, 
the celebrated engineer. In the centre of the corridor 
is a cldck which strikes, so as to announce to the pupils 
their periodical c from one class to another. In 


short, two things are fully apparent in every part of 


“ The world’s a printing-house ; our words are thoughts ; ; A 
Our deeds are characters of several sizes ; 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” | 
But to quote at length from Wordsworth, whose 
| , to the redemption of their endangered credit, | 
| | | 
| | 
| | | 
§ 
; to tell his lines from those of any poet in the language. : 
; A window-pane immortality has fallen to the lot of 4 
the subjoined quatrain. 
This stanza came from the pen of Shenstone, and is a | 
confession searcely to have been anticipated from him, 
seeing that his home at Leasowes has been often de- | pupils for the senior schools, they are occupied by 
very young scholars, who are taught the rudiments of E : 
education exactly after the plan adopted towards the 
more advanced pupils. Kach department of education 
has, besides its separate teachers, its separate room, s . 
phrases, left eut and dry for the purpose, by a variety | 20d the students move in classes from one to the other 
. be soffie system is adopted ; at the moment of entering 
“* Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.” school, each class assembles at a stone sunk in the | this establishment—tasteful ornament and rigic sya- 
* 
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others, need not excite wonder. ‘. 
Members pay one guinea, or, if they be half 
a guinea a-year, which entitles them to attend the 
lectures, library, and evening schools, and to all the 
privileges of the establishment, except the day schools, 
which are charged for extra. The sons or appren- 
ices of members become members by Pa g five 
shillings ; those of non-members by subseribing half 
i Each of the schools is superin- 
mimittee, who make their reports 
to the general An exhibition of fine arts, 
manufactures, and natural history, occasionally takes 
place: that in 1842 occupied twenty rooms, five of 
them nearly ninety feet in length: it was only open 
six weeks and two days, yet realised the handsome 
sum of L.4000, which left a clear balance of L.2000, 
having attracted nearly 100,000 visitors—the charge 
admission varied from sixpence to a shilling 
. annual revenues of the institution, 
including the sums contributed to the building fund, 
and those paid by the school | poe amount to about 
1.7000, while the salaries officers cost. at least 


The Mechanics’ Institution of Livoroel, from what 
has been above stated, must certainly be regarded as 
a truly noble institution—the most complete educa- 
tional establishment, of an elementary nature, in 
Great Britain ; but we should be leading readers 
into an error, if we did not explain to them that its 
advantages are embraced almost exclusively by the 
middle classes, those of 2 humbler rank, for whom it 
was more specially designed, and whose name it 
bears, having given it, we are sorry to understand, 
but a very measure of support. 


THE STRUGGLES OF PETER HOOLEY. 
PART II. 
HOW HE STRUGGLES WITH WEALTH. 


Ir was on a beautiful summer evening, somewhat more 
than three years from the time we last saw him, that 
Peter Hooley, the schoolmaster of Y——-, was loung- 
ing in his little garden, with his family about him. 

eldest girl, Alice, who still remained in Mr 
Orwell’s family, as assistant to the nursery-maid, had 
called to see him, was lingering 
moment on taking leave, partly to gossip with her 
mother and father, but partly also to fondle a little 
sister, a few months old, whom Mrs Hooley was nurs- 
ing. She was now a fine girl of fifteen. The eldest 
boy, too, was placed with oemaker on trial, and 
had slipped down the street on his way to the Hail 
with a pair of shoes, just to bring one of his younger 
brothers a kite which he had made for him. 
evening, as we said, was beautiful ; but the sun was 
declining fast, and the dew was falling, and Peter, 
with good-humoured determination ordering his wife 
to take her baby into the house, fairly pushed the 
laughing truants from his garden gate, and was closing 
it after them, when he was hailed = postman, 
who was seen at a few yards’ distance holding a letter 
towards him. The wife returned from the house, and 
the boy and girl re-entered the garden, all eager to 
know what tidings this unwonted messenger—a letter 
—could bring to them. Peter opened it, started as he 
read it, and booming very pale, folded the letter, and 
turned away. 

“ Nay, Peter man, tell us what it is,” said Betty. 

“ Miss Maclaren’s dead,” said Peter. 

“ Well, peace be with her ; but that’s little matter 
to us, Peter, that ye should look’so grave upon it, if 
that be all.” 

* But it’s not all, wife : the letter says that we are 
to have all her money.” 

“ Praise be for that,” said’ Betty ; “and how much 
is there, Peter ?” 

“ More than we can easily count, Betty ; and more 
than we shall know how to spend.” 

“ No fear of that ; no fear of that,” said the mother, 
as she exchanged a giance of pleasure with her daugh- 
ter, and ki her baby’s soft cheek, as if congratu- 
lating it also. 

“Go home, my children ; go home to your places,” 
said Peter to his two eldest. 

“ But, father, I suppose I shan’t be a shoemaker 
now !” said Jem. 

“ Go home, boy ; go home to your work,” said Peter 
somewhat ily. 

The boy said no more, but he looked what his father 
might not quite have approved, had he noticed it. 
Alice was detety whispering some earnest requests 
to her mother, but turned away with her brother, and 
the two proceeded down the lane, ot 0 nails pace, 
and in earnest conversation. 

Miss Maclaren had died unfriended, untended. 
When her illness assumed a threatening aspect, and 
she knew that it did so, she called in medical advice, 
indeed, but she could not be prevailed on to engage a 
nurse, or to purchase any of the delicacies which were 
usual in her circumstances. Sally was her only at- 
tendant ; and Sally, who was naturally selfish, had 
become hardened almost to brutality by her several 
training with Miss Maclaren. She attended 
carelessly and grudgingly, and at the moment she 
breathed her last, was engaged in one of her numerous 

ulations, having, during the course of her mistress’s 

removed, by at various times, every- 
by her, or saleable. As soon 
hastily informed 


a found that all was over, she 


some neighbours of the and went away, lest she 
should be taken te task for the thefts she kad com: 


mitted. 

Without prayer or blessing, Miss Maclaren breathed 
her last ; and no tear watered her grave. As near- 
est of kin and heir-at-law, Peter Hooley was chief 
mourner at her funeral; but it were absurd to attri- 
bute any reality of mourning to him. His mind was 
in a tumult; he was agitated by many sacuy vam | 
feelings, but certainly no grief for the deceased foun 
place. The other hired attendants of the funeral 
scarcely restrained their jests and merriment within 
the bounds of decency during their professional services 
at the obsequies of one who had outraged every holy 
charity of life. 

Peter, or, as we must now call him, Mr Hooley, 
scarcely believed in the reality of his position ; it 
seemed like a dream, and bewildered him. Last week, 
he was a humble industrious village schoolmaster, 
“passing rich with forty pounds a-year :” this week, 
he was the possessor of some thirty thousand pounds 
in the funds, besides plate and various other property 
in mortgages, bonds, &c. His first thought, his very 
first thought, was, that his industrious wife need no 
longer wear her decaying eyes with fine needle-work ; 
she might live at ease and have a servant. His second 
thought was, that he could now afford to pay appren- 
tice fees with his children to lucrative t These 
were his first ideas on obtaining his wealth, and they 
were natural and honourable, and such as might be 
anticipated from a humble-minded worthy man, who 
had never heretofore indulged a thought or a wish 
beyond the station in which he was placed. Things 
were now entirely changed. He and his family were 
thrown into a condition of which they had no previous 
experience. They had never been accustomed to have 
more than a few shilli or at most pounds, at com- 
mand, and now they had the disposal of what seemed 
an inexhaustible treasure. Peter’s natural ity 
might have accommodated him in time to his altered 
position ; but it was otherwise with his wife and fa- 
mily, who, guided by no sense of propriety, and regard- 
less of admonition, were prepared for plunging into 
the most ridiculous excesses. As may be su 
Peter’s cares now really began. His first trouble was, 
his son and daughter’s desertion of their place, in 
which step both were countenanced by their mother. 
Remonstrance was vain. In a storm of hostile and 
perplexed feeling, the distressed father left the family 
circle, and went, almost for the first time, to the pub- 
lic-house, where he spent several hours ruminating 
over his sorrows. 

Through sickness, through sorrow, through adver- 
sity, through starvation, through deprivation of ev 
kind, this family had clung—closely clung to eac 
other. Tears there had often been, but they were 
tears of sorrow and of natural sympathy, not of indig- 
nation, of opposition, or of anger. ose were balm 
from heaven, and softened and soothed the heart as 
they fell ; these were like scorching lava, which irri- 
tated and fostered the evil passions in which they 
took their rise. That sacred bond which no poverty 
or privation could sever, had melted beneath the first 
touch of unaccustomed prosperity. 

The next morning, Peter waited on Mr Orwell, to 
apologise for his daughter’s conduct, and to express 
his own thanks for that gentleman’s undeviating kind- 
ness to her and to them. Mr Orwell good-humouredly 
excused the girl; said, that doubtless her head was a 
little turned at the sudden change in her father’s po- 
sition.; that it was very natural, &c. He concluded by 
congratulating Peter on his change of circumstances, 
venturing, however, to express a hope, that it might 
eventually prove a subject for congratulation. In the 
conversation which ensued, Peter was recommended 
by his kind friend to remove from the present scene 
as soon as his successor in the school could be inst ; 
and that, above all things, he should place his son and 
daughter with persons able to undertake their educa- 
tion on a liberal and rational footing. 

To all these plans Peter thankfully assented ; but 
he was no lo the controller of his household. To 
r the education of his children, Mrs 


own reasons for wishing to remain on the spot. She 
seeret envy at the dashing pa- 
of the butcher’s wife, whom she was now resolved 


he fel hi 
elt it to put . Henceforth this 
gentleman acted part of friend of the family—the 


mode of spending the money in 
ts ; 


cause she wanted them, but because had 
articles of the same kind ; and many Gehenent, 
rant. 


circumstance occurred which shocked alike the seif- 
love of mother and daughter. Alice, or, as she was 
now called, Miss Hooley, fully mere inflated by change 
of circumstances than her mother, and far more offen- 
sive in her assumption of it—Miss Hooley was passing 
the butcher’s shop one afternoon, when his wife, whe 
was standing on the step with her knitting, good- 
humouredly asked her what joints her mother would 
want. Now, this was a familiarity which the ex- 
schoolmaster’s daughter would, under any 
stances, have felt to be offensive; but it was just 
now pec ly so, as she happened te be in com- 
pany with a eGen, an officer ge whom she had 

me acquainted. Burning with vexation, there 
fore, that the butcher-wife’s familiarity should be sees 


well as the expression of the young ladies, whose at- 
tendant she had been, she replied, with a toss of the 
head, “ That her mamma would send the order by the 
footman.” The scornful laugh of the butcher’s wife 
resounded along the street, a laugh of contempt and 
enmity, but Alice heeded it not ; she saw a smile on 
Ensign Barnett’s countenance, and doubtless, 
was caused by admiration of her spirit. 

This Ensign Barnett, and a young brother officer, 
had, partly from curiosity, ly a8 a frolic, to relieve 
the tedium of country quarters, called on the Hooleys, 
thinking, correctly enough, that the want of etiquette, 
or, in plain English, the impropriety of the action, 
would not be understood by the noureausz riches. Poor 
Mrs Hooley, taking it all as a compliment, was flattered 
beyond measure, and Alice was out of her wits with 
joy at associating with red-coated officers. The young 
men were loaded with civilities, pressed to stay to 
dinner, to which they, nothing loath, and hi 
amused, consented ; detained till a late hour in 
evening, and oon to return next day. This 
one, rather ashamed of himself, eluded, but Ensign — 
Barnett came again and again. 

One of the most flaring exhibitions which our 
newly-elevated family made was at church, when 
they appeared there for the first time in the pew at- 
tached to the house which they now inhabited, 
which a me ned to join Mr Orwell’s, in front of 
the gallery. i Hooley and her younger children 
were as fine as money and feathers could make them ; 
and if Alice were not so too, it was not because she 
had in reality a much better taste than her mother, 
but because she had the shrewdness to guess that Miss 
Orwell’s dress would be correct, and the cleverness te 
have hers an exact model—a thing which her 
residence in their family, and her acquaintanee 
their tradespeople, rendered ow. 
the young ladies and their mother may be imagined 
on seeing their late under-nurse, so close as to 
appear one of their party, in a dress precisely copied 
from their own. The puce silks seemed off the 
same piece; the dark feather drooped in i 
the / and they iad caught a 
of the same delicate-hued pale primrose gloves, which, 
however, Nancy soon took off, unaware that her 
sprawling hands were red and coarse, but conscious 
of having them garnished with some sparkling and 
dashing rings. She behaved with tolerable decorum 
heniak the service; the mere especially, as she 
had still some regard for her father’s displesgure, 
who was wont to keep a strict eye on their conduct at 
church. He, though by 20 means unconscious of, or 
indifferent to, his new dignity, yet condueted himself 
here with unobtrusive propriety, until his attention 
v 1s somewhat disturbed by the evident notice hisown 
f. nily attracted. He could not account for it. The 
c. ildren were smart, to be sure ; but they had a ri 
to be so; he could afford it. Alice, washer Sl 
looked at her—but she was a very pretty girl, and ao 
wonder. His wife—he wondered, indeed, to see 
keep seh, Del, t out with 
the strangeness, and so sat to keep quiet ; the 


fact bei 
that Mrs Orwell, from extreme delicacy of nail 
during 


being obliged to remain in a sitting lu 

the service, Mrs Hooley, who supposed it must be 
genteel to do so, adopted the same position. Peter saw 
none of the glaring absurdities and inconsistencies of 
his ily, which were so obvious to others ; 


% 
4. 
4 
3 


the st ness of going to another part of the 
the that the hitherto ex 
Hooley was seldom seen in church at all. 
‘The next Sunday, the Misses Orwell came 
tirely new costume of dark 
Alice’s breath awa: 


i 


3 


5 


the Misses 
Orwell could searce believe their 
too, who had good-naturedly smiled away their vexa- 


af 


3 tem. With these elements, its success, above all | | | 
oy her companion, and such a companion, she deter- Za 
mined to repel it in lofty and dignified style ; and for f 
this purpose imitating, as she thought, the manner as 
L.5000. 
— 
| 
| 
q 
q | Hooley objected as useless; and to the removal of the | 
family from Y——, she put in a point-blank refusal. 
} Peter’s persuasive eloquence was thrown entirely away 
_ in combating these resolutions. Mrs Hooley had her | strongly did nature and habit work in him, : 
, could never again be prevailed upon to prese . 
| 
" Stic ele 
Peter gave up the point ; staid in the place, removin : 
e | only to a villa in the neighbourhood, to which he had 7 
| composure, and addressed hers 
| general counsellor in all things touching the proper | 
| 
: hed everything she wished ; and yet she was far from | 
bappy- No sooner was one whim gratified, than an- | correspon.! with theirs. Her mother gave some inti- 4 
. rose to view ; and to be told that any one had | mation expense, but, wee 
things more splendid or higher priced, threw her into | regarded ; she had herself the first to disregard : 
| a fit of discontent. She _ articles, not be- a . 
. A still worse torment afflicted her ; nobody wiiom she | tion before, and most effectually soo it by giving : 
) : worst of all, the butcher's wife at her. A | he felt that this coincidence could net be , 
1. 
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He had been somewhat vexed and disappointed that 


his old protegé had so entire! his advice 
with to residence, and to the dis of his 
eldest hter ; and he felt now justly irritated to 


see that very girl offensively aping his daughters, and 
that also, as he naturally 7 sed with her father’s 
consent and approbaticn. He judged of matters by 
the My that that father’s opinion once had in his 
family, little ing his present diminution of autho- 
rity; and still less supposing, that of the present 
matter of complaint, Peter had not the slightest 
knowledge or suspicion. 
It was not surprising that, under these impressions, 
Orwell’s manner, when he again met Hooley, 
should be marked by a very unusual degree of haugh- 
tiness and coldness. Peter, unconscious of offence, was 
vexed, and, in consequence, less respectful than usual ; 
his patron quickly noticed the change, and ceased to 
at all. And thus ina short time was the 
Imaster sundered from his hitherto fast friend. 
Bat the vexation this caused him was lost in a 
heavier one—no other than the expulsion of his eldest 
son from the school where he placed him. [lis 
a, pride and insolent and ignorant conduct had 
embroiled him with his schoolfellows from the first 
day ; his master’s admonitions had been totally disre- 
led ; severer punishments proved also ineffectual ; 
and finding all his endeavours unavailing to maintain 
the wonted harmony of his school, its conductor at 
ms ope took with reluctance the only step left him 
and expelled the black sheep. Jem returned, fortified 
ith a very small modicum of Latin grammar, much 
wledge of dogs, horses, and fighting cocks, which 
he had peter in a neighbouring (where 
* all his holidays, and a good many which he took 
without leave, were spent), and a wonderful facility 
in smoking cigars e soon struck up a friendship 
with Ensi ett ; and in the hope of a commis- 
sion, Which he was resolved, by hook or by crook, to 
obtain from his father, he began to assume the cos- 
tume militaire, of which the most distinguishing 
marks were the riding-switch in his hand, the cigar 
in his mouth, the spur screwed into the high heel of 
his boot, and the most insufferable swagger and as- 
sumption in his gait. 
se things hurt and grieved his father, whose 
good sense pointed out the folly of them ; but domestic 
vexations were crowding thick upon Peter, who was 
not himself certain of the right course to adopt, and 
Who wanted firmness to enforce his commands, even 
When he knew they were right. His good friehd, Mr 
Orwell, had soon forgotten his own vexation, and had 
#poken to liim seriously and feelingly of the wrong 
ourse he and his family were adopting, and most 
especially of his daughter's intimacy with Ensign Bar- 
whose character was profligate, and whose only 
Object in his att@ntions to Miss Hooley was the money 
her father might give her. Shocked and alarmed, the 
anxious father hurried home, and told his wife and 
daughter what he had heard, supposing he had only 
to name it to obtain their concurrence in the young 
man’s instant dismissal. He was mistaken, however. 
Miss Hooley affected to disbelieve the charge alto- 
ther. Her mother did not go so far; but she went 
enough, in saying, that “young men would bea 
little gay ;” that “there was no putting old heads on 
young shoulders,” &c. &c. ‘The conference terminated, 
Ss such conferences often did now, very angrily, and 
Peter forbade the young man his house, peremp- 
torily commanded fis daughter to abstain from meetin 
Bim, It was too late. A few days afterwards, Alice di 
HOt Bppear at table ; search was made for her, and she 
not be found; and it was not till pursuit was 
hopeless, even if her heart-broken father had bad spirit 
for pursuit, that it was discovered that she had eloped 
with Ensign Barnett, her brother ag Sony the com- 
ion of her flight, to Gretna Green, But the bitter, 
The dark and bitter org hy this cup of sorrow, was, 
that Mr Hooley feared his wife was not ignorant of 
fier daughter's intention to elope; he did not seek to 
Sacertain the point, for he feared to do it. 
* As to the minor troubles of his ever-turbulent 
Tomé, we have not time to dwell.on them. Nota few 
of them arose from Mrs Hooley’s utter incapacity to 
superintend such an establishment as in her folly she 
hhad insisted on haying, instead of the respectable but 
quiet and unassuming méxage which Peter wished to 
have, and. which his wife, with a iittle patience and 
tice, might have become fully adequate to regu- 
ite. ber, Peter saw, her familiarly sitting amon 
and gossipirig, with her servants one hour, and t 
mext her voice might be heard lecturing them with 
moat insufferable disdain. Sho was perpetually dis- 
Missing them for not showirg ber proper respect, an 
Omission which it never enters the head of a lady to 
conceive presble; of course, as soon as the nature of the 
household became known, respectable servants ceased 
to offer themselves ; then all sorts of frauds and pecula- 
tions were committed, which, when discovered, raised 
the ire of Mrs Hooley to the utmost. At first Peter 
ito regulate these matters, but he soon gave up 
the attempt. He ually yielded more and more 
$0 Circumstances ; interfered less and less in arran 
Ments, external or domestic ; and acquired the habit 
‘bottle 


_ Jt may seem strange that Betty Hooley, the indus- 
trious the affectionate mother, whose exemplary 
conduct 10 adversity could touch, should appear so 
different now. But it is not so in reality. We referred, 


in a former sketch, to that peculiar faxte- beat ition of 
petitions in our solemn litany, for deliverance “in all 
time of our tribulation, in all time of our wealth.” 
One trial Betty Hooley had stood unscathed, under 


latent tendencies in her character, self-will and a 
love of display, which, hitherto dormant and unex- 
cited, had been harmless and unsuspected, 

Yet is the evil not in the money itself, which is a 
great boon to those who want the comforts of life, a 


which know how to apply it usefully, honourably, and 
ornamentally. This knowledge or art poor Betty did 
not possess. She had been nurtured in penury, had 
lived the chief part of her life in penury, and her 
ideas were naturally and necessarily limited by the 
range of objects to which she had accustomed. 
Wealth was a new world to her, and her course was as 
erratic as we might suppose his to be, who, without 
nautical skill, or even knowing the points of the com- 
pass, should be left to navigate a ship on the ocean. 
But all her follies, and blunders, and extravagances, 
might have been laughed at or overlooked. Her error, 
her sad and irretrievable error was, making light of 
the authority of her husband. This led to her own 
degradation ; this paved the way for the disobedience 
of his children, and their subsequent ill-doing ; this 
made Peter’s home unhappy, and drove him to solitary 
habits, and to drinking. But we have lingered too long 
over Aes details, and must hasten to the conclusion of 
our tale. 
One day, as Peter was rejecting his son-in-law’s 
thicker and faster, and more in the shape of demands 
than petitions—and while vy man was enforcing 
his demand with insolence, Alice with pertness, Mrs 
Hooley with crying, and as Jem and a younger brother 
Savy former with a cigar in his mouth) were tying a 
og and a cat together by the tails in a corner of the 
room, a stranger was announced, and it was evident 
by his countenance that his tidings were full of import. 
They were so indeed. He came to say that a first 
cousin of Miss Maclaren’s, long supposed to be dead, 
had seen in his distant abode in India the announce- 
ment of that lady’s death, and had hastened home to 
take possession of her property. He was the real next 
of kin, being the son of her father’s brother. Peter 
Hooley’s claim was more. remote ; he was the grandson 
of an aunt. 
Peter Hooley could only, of course, yield up every 
thing to the new claimant ; things were in the greatest 
confusion ; and the intriguing agent in whose hands 
he had placed everything, saw fit to abscond. Mr 
Maclaren met with some heavy losses in consequence 
of the roguery of this gentleman ; but he behaved with 
kindness and consideration to his unfortunate cousin, 
and settled a hundred pounds a-year upon him. He 
also had means, owing to his connexions in India, to 
obtain for Jem a situation there ; and thither, without 
his own consent asked, the P Se was speedily ~ 
Alice, his companion in disobedience, went with her 
husband to a distant station, whither his regiment was 
ordered, and there we leave her. 
The latter part of Peter Hooley’s career was un- 
happy. He had acquired habits which he could not 
shake off, though no longer able to indulge in them 
as formerly. ith a spirit broken, and a body en- 
feebled, he became a prey to intemperance, and sunk 
so low as to be even despicable to himself. His once 
vain and foolish wife, on whom might be charged the 
ome of bringing the family to rum, was now equally 
broken-spirited, and fully more debased. But why 
extend the picture? Impoverished, wretched, uncon- 
soled, and unpitied, were the last years of a pair who 
manfally battled with nett, but proved themselves 
incompetent to stroggie with the embarrassing obli- 
gations of wealth. 


POPULAR ENGLISH FESTIVALS. 
CHRISTMAS. 


Curistmas—the Day of the Nativity of our Lord— 
may be said to stand at the head of Christian fes- 
tivals, in all sections of the church in which festivals 
are o As the celebration of an event the 
nappies that ever took place on earth, it is peculiarly 
a festival of joy, and this has always been particularly 
the ease in “merry England,” though not so much in 
these latter days as in those of the Tudors and Stuarts. 
Another feature of the day—the mingling in brother- 
hood of all classes, baron and retainer, servant and 
master, “gentle and semple”—was beautifully ap- 
propriate to the great feast-day of a religion which 
proclaimed all men to be brothers, and, alike in its 
promises and threatenings, is no respecter of per- 
sons. LTerhaps we have no poetical recollections more 

rfectly pleasing than which refer to the 
Christmas of old times, when 

«Twas merry in the hall, because beards wagged all.” 


The celebration of Christmas is dll but traced to 
apostolic times. Clement, who lived in the first 


century, exhorts the brethren to “keep diligently 
feast days, and truly, in the aie , the day of 
Christ’s birth,” Church services for the day were 


ordained in the second century, when ‘Theophilus, 
bishop, of Cwsarea, recommends its celebration on 


hatever day the twenty; December shall happen. 
This shows cry day of the ycar, 
which is been adopted, and makea 


the other she sank. Unwonted riches called forth those } been. 


great blessing to all around, when placed in hands | this 


|| winnow sheet, and lays their ri 


it extremely probable: that the 25th ef December had 
been handed down from the spostles as actually the 
birth-day ef Christ. So early as the middle of the 
fourth century, the festive observance of the day had 
carried to sueh a pitch of excess, that G 
Nazianzen deemed it neces to exhort the Chris. 
tian community to celebrate the day somewhat more 
spiritually, and less temporally. 

On the spreading of Christianity to thé northern. 
nations, it found a grand heathen festival observed at: 
season, namely, that of Jol, or Fule, which appears- 
to have been simply a rejoicing at the turn of the 
season, and the re-ascending of the sun through the: 
tropics—Iol being eonsidered as a word signifying 


and of the English word wheel. The missionaries 
took advantage of this Pagan festival to engraft the 
Christian “festival upon it, so as to give as little 
disturbance as possible to popular habits; and thus 
Christmas is still called Yu/e in the north of Europe, 
as well as in Scotland and the northern counties 
of England. Perhaps the French uel is from the 
same source, and it is curious to find that Ju/-Jom 
is the term used by the Arabians for the first day of 
the year, The Greenlanders, who came from a Nor- 
wegian stock many centuries ago, still keep a sun feast 
about the twenty-second ef December; and the Ice- 
landers commence the year with Yule, or Christmas. 
Yule, like all the other festivals of the northern 
nations, was orem the kindling of great fires ; 
those in summer out of doors, those in winter within ; 
and the Yule fire was retained in the Christian festi- 
val, in the form of what was called, and is still called 
in some parts of England, the Yule Clog; that is, a 
huge block of wood thrown upon the chimney on 
Christmas eve, and which a reserved brand from the 
— g Candlemas fire was always employed to 

indle. As the servants were entitled to ale at their 
meals while the block lasted, they usually endeavoured 
to i as large a one as the fire-place would admit of ; 
and hence it is scarcely surprising to learn, that, in 
the time of the Civil War, a i house in England 
(that of ond Abbey, near Shrewsbury) was 
burnt down in consequence of the kindling of a too 
large Yule clog. It was either a general or local 
custom to have the block bandaged round in nine 
places, and as each bandage, in succession, was burnt 
off, to hand round a serviee of ale, mingled with 
spirits, to the assembled. 

The festivities of Christmas Eve seem to have been 
altogether, or nearly, ively as those of Christmas 
itself. Towards evening parish-bells rung out mer- 
rily; blithesome parties gathered round the fire ; all the 
more blithesome if they could really sit round it, which 
was the case in most country houses a century or two 
ago: the Yule clog was brought in and kindled ; and 
convivialities and sports then commenced. Listen to 
the chirruping of divine Robert Herrick— 

Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame she 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your heart's desiring. 
With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good success in his spending, 
On your psaltries play 
That sweet luck may 

Come while the log is a-teending.* 

At the house of Sir Holt, Bart, at Ashten, 
near Birmingham, and perhaps in others of the same 
sort, there was a particular amusement practised on 
Christmas Eve, down to the end of the last century, 
as thus described :—* As soon as supper is over, a 
table is set in the hall. On it is placed a brown loaf, 
with twenty silver threepences stuck on the top of it, 


oldest servants have behind it, to sit as judges 
if they please. The steward brings ti servants, both 
men and women, by one at a time, covered with a 
t hand on the loaf, 
exposing no other part of the body. The oldest of 
the two judges guesses at the person, by a - 
name, then the younger judge, and lastly the oldest. 
in; but if they do not, he takes off the winnow 
sheet, and the person receives a threepence, makes a 
low obeisance to the judges, but speaks not a word. 
When the second-servant was brought, the younger 
judge guessed first and third ; and this they did alter- 
nately, till all the money was given away. What- 
ever servant had not slept.in the house the preeeding 
night, forfeited his right to the money. hen the 
money is gone, the servants have full liberty to drink, 
dance, sing, and go to bed when they please.” Fur- 
mety was always the supper on Christmas Eve, and 
there was a prevalent superstition that bread 
then never would turn mouldy. 

In the Romish ehurch, immediately after midnight, 
there is a grand mass to usher in Christmas morn ; 
and, at an early hour in the morning thereafter, tho 
birth of our Saviour is celebrated by another service. 
The Reformation abolished such services in England, 
but could not extinguish certain ewe customs of 
the people. The peasantry in the south-western coun- 
ties, val perhaps in other districts, still believe that, if 

ou steal ‘quietly into the cow-houses s midnight of 
Christmas 2ve, you will see the cattle kneel down im- 
mediately after twelve o'clock, as the 


Burning. 


revolution, and the root of the Latin vol-rere, to turn, . 


a tankard of ale, with pipes and tobacco; and the two 
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Points in every house, moze for pastimes thap 
e.” 


‘ oxen in whose eést- Then all rejoice monly'called Candlemas Day: in which space there 
On ag, on were fine and subtle disgui masks and mummer- 
that will be heard to pf ies, with playing at Cards for Counters, Nayles, 
| és ur in ‘their hives. These are superst > ‘ 


titions based ration, and as | Some of the poets of the early part of the seventeenth 
. | there is one of most delightful poetry b F ristmas in the colleges and law soe 
tom of the common people in England, for Wither ; it the following, féll to the cars of the Lord of srule. The particu 
morn, nading ighbours wi hat was presen court with music, was not by lar functionary elected in the inns of court ndon 
tulled meaner hand than that of Jonson. It is called the | after exercising all the duties, and going through the 
Christ’s birth. A-collection of these, from the popu- “Star Song, a Carol to the King.” parade of royalty for a fortnight, at an expense of @ 
lar voice, and from old manuscripts and books, The flourish of music; then followed the song. couple of thousand pounds, was knighted at White- 


been made by Mr William — and published in 1, Tell us, thou clear and heavenly tongue, hall by the real sovereign of the land. In Scotland, 
an octavo vo with several Where 


sf 


the airs, which are 
extremely pretty, as are many of the carols them- 
selves, although erally in the simplest strain of 
popular poetry. ‘The custom is undoubtedly a memo- 

of the “Gloria in Excelsis” of the hlehem 
shepherds, which Jeremy Teylor, in his fanciful way, 
calls the first Christmas carol. One can enter into the 
feelings of a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1811, whotells us that, visiting a town in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, about six o’clock on Christmas 
Day, he was awakened by a sweet singing under his 
window : “ surprised,” he says, “at a visit so early and 
unexpected, I arose, and ing out of the window, I 
beheld six young women and four men welcoming 
with sweet music the blessed morn.” Goldsmith, it 
will be recollected, says of the rustic parishioners of 
his immortal vicar, “They kept up the Christmas 
Carol.” One of these simple compositions is as fol- 


God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day, 
To save us all from Satan's power 
‘When we were gone astray. 
O tidings of comfort and joy, 
For Jesus Christ our Savour 
Was born on Christmas day. 


In Bethlehem in Jury 
This blessed babe was born, 
And laid within a manger 
Upon this blessed morn ; 
The which his mother Mary 
Nothing did take in scorn. 


From God our Heavenly Father 
A blessed Angel came, 
And unto certain Shepherds 
Brought tidings of the same, 
How that in Bethlehem was born 
The Son of God by name. 
O tidings, &c. 
Fear not, then saifthe Angel, 
Let nothing you affright, 
This day is born a Saviour 
Of virtue, power, and might ; 
So frequently to vanquish ali 
The friends of Satan quite. 
O tidings, &c. 
The Shepherds at those tidings 
Rejoiced much in mind, 
And left their flocks a-feeding 
In tempest, storm, and wind, 
And went to Bethlehem straightway, 
This blessed babe to find. 
tidings, &c. 


But when to Bethichem they came, 
Whereas this infant lay, 
They found him in a manger 
Where oxen feed on hay, 
His mother Mary kneeling 
Unto the Lord did pray. 
O tidings, &c. 
Now to the Lord sing praises, 
All you within this place, 
And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace ; 
This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth deface. 
O tidings, &c. 


Another is even more fanciful, though of perhaps a 
lower character in composition :— 
I saw three ships come sailing in 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
I saw three ships come sailing in 
‘On Christmas day in the morning. 


And what was in those ships all three, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ? 

And what was in those ships all three, 
On Christmas day in the morning ? 


Our Saviour Christ and his lady, 

On Christmas day, on Christmas day + 
Our Saviour Christ-and his lady, 

On Christmas day in the morning. 


Pray whither sailed those ships all three, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ? 
Pray whither sailed those ships all three, 
On Christmas day in the morning ? 
O they sailed into Bethlehem, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
O they sailed into Bethlehem, 
On Cliristmas day in the morning. 
And al the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
And all the bells on earth shall ring, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
And all the Angels in Heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
And all the Angelis in Heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
And all the Souls on Earth shall sing, 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day ; 
—s the Souls on Earth shall sing, 


the Babe but lately sprung ? 
Lies he the lily-banks among ? 
2. Or say, if this new Birth of ours 
Sleeps, laid within some ark of flowers, 
Spangled with dew-light ; thou canst clear 
All doubts, and manifest the where. 
3. Declare to us, bright star, if we shall seek 
Him in the morning’s blushing cheek, 
Or search the beds of spices through, 
To find him out? 
Star. No this ye need not do; 
But only come and see Him rest, 
A princely Babe, in ’s mother's breast. 
Chor. He's seen! He's seen! why then around 
Let’s kiss the sweet and holy ground ; 
And all rejoice that we have found 
A King, before conception, crown’'d. 
4. Come then, come then, and let us bring 
Unto our pretty twelfth-tide King, 
Each one his several offering. 
Chor. And when night comes we'll give him wassailing ; 
And that his treble honours may be seen, 
We'll choose him King, and make his mother Queen. 
It is to be remarked, that Christmas carols are s 
in France, Spain, and Italy, as well as in England. 
No trace of the custom exists in our northern region. 
Christmas Day itself had first honour due paid to it 
by its earee service in church, which was deco- 
rated with ivy, holly, and other eve ns for the oc- 
easion. Worship over, the spirit of festivity and gam- 
bolment broke forth, and prevailed throughout the 
remainder of the day. A sprig of the misletoe being put 
up in some porch, door-way, or passage, any clever fel- 
low who could inveigle a maid under it was privileged 
to kiss her, a practical joke which never failed to excite 
an immense deal of merriment. “ 'Then,” says an old 
writer, “ were servants running here and there with 
merry hearts and jolly countenances ; every one was 
busy m welcoming of a. and looked as snug as new- 
licked puppies; the $ were as blythe and buxom 
as the maids in Queen Bess’s days, when they ate 
sirloins of roast beef for breakfast. eg would scuttle 
about to make a toast for John, while Tom ran harum- 
scarum to draw a jug of ale for Marjory.” The leading 
feature of the afternoon was a feast given by men of con- 
sequence to their families and dependants, a feast pre- 
senting good cheer in alinost wasteful abundance, and of 
which all partook on a footing of comparative equality, 
In the middle ages, the kings, and leading lords spiri- 
tual and temporal, together with the colleges and inns 
of court, “held their Christmas,” as the phrase went, 
on a scale which might be called stupendous, as far as 
meat and drink were concerned, and attended with 
revels, plays, and diversions not ceasing, in many 
instances, till Twelfth Night. Whatever might be 
said of the propriety of the festivities, it is certain that 
they led to a community of feeling between high and 
low. “ The comforts and personal gratification of their 
dependants were provided for by the landlords, their 
merriment and their sports joined. ‘The 
working man looked forward to Christmas as the por- 
tion of the year which repaid his former toils; and 
gratitude for the worldly comforts then received 
would occasion him to reflect on the eternal blessings 
oe on wankind by the event then commemo- 
rated. 
peculiar to Christmas were brawn, capon, 
turkey, pudding, and mince-pie, the last being com- 
sed of neats’ tongues, chicken, eggs, sugar, chrrants, 
emon, and orange-peel, with various sorts of spices ; 
and in great houses, a boar’s head was presented. 
Roast-beef and plum-pudding have latter y, we be- 
lieve, been the favourite Christmas dinner in England ; 
but two hundred years ago, it was as has been stated. 
A wassail-Lowl, filled with damb’s-wool, a liquor com- 
posed of warmed ale, with roasted apple, toast, sugar, 
and nutmeg, was carried round amongst the guests, 
and largely indulged in. 
The religious service ‘of Christmas Day receives but 
a small share of attention from old writers. In fact, 
the day was chiefly distinguished by the popular festi- 
vities. Besides thoge features of its celebration to 
which we have’ alluded, there was another not to be 
passed over in silence. In England it was custom- 
ary to elect a person as Lord of Misrule, who went 
about taking the lead in every kind of extravagant 
sport and merriment which the wit of man could 
devise. The election and functions of this personage 
were perhaps the most singular of the festival, 
According to Stow, “at the feast of Christmas, there 
was in the king’s house, wherever he lodged, a Lord 
of Misrule, or Master of merry Disports, and the like 
had ye in the house of every Nobleman of honour or 
good worship, were he pric or temporal. The 
Mayor of London, and either of the Sheriffs, had their 
several Lords of Misrule, ever contending, without 
quarrel or offence, who should make the rarest pas- 
time to delight the beholders. These lords, beginni 


their rule at Allballond Eve, continued the same ti 
the morrow after the Feast of the Purification, eom- 


before the Reformation, the religious houses had a 
similar officer for the Christmas revels, called the 
Abbot of Unreason, whose particular functions are 


hic: rtrayed by Scott in his novel of “ The 
Kb “SY e custom was suppressed by statute in 
1555. 


Though kept up in England as a religious festi 
and as : day for The assemblage Of all the Brest 

members of a family at dinner, Christmas has shrunk 

into something very different from what it was in . 
days of yore. We will indulge but in one remark, 

that, whatever improvements may have been made 
during the last two hundred years in England, the 

extinction of a festivity which in so peculiar a man- 

ner bound all ranks and conditions of men bo, Me 

cannot surely be considered as one of them. We con- 

clude with the delightful passage in Marmion ‘sbout 
the Christmas of ancient times :— 


On Christmas Eve the bells were rung ; 

The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 

The hall was dress’d with holly green ; 

Forth to the wood did merry-men go, ; 
To gather in the misletoe. » 
Then open'd wide the baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And ceremony doff'd his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night might village partner chodee* 

The lord underogating, share 

The vular game of ‘* post and pair.” 
All hail’d, with uncontroll’d delight, 
And general yoice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 


The fire with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide 
The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 
Secrubb'd till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. ‘ 
Then was brought in the lusty brawn, ' 
By old blue-coated serving-man ; 


Then the grim boar’s-head frowned on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. i 
‘Well can the green-garb'd ranger tell, se 


How, when, and where, the monster fell; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baitings of the boar. ‘ 
The wassol round in good brown bowls, 
Garnish'd with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reeked : Nard by 
Plumb porridge stood and Christmas pye ; 
Nor fail’d old Scotland to produce 

At such high tide, her savoury goose. 
Then came the merry masquers in, 

And carols roar’d with blithesome dim; 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note and stro: 

Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors made:. 
But O! what masquers, richly dight, 

Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 
England was merry Fngland, when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
‘Twas Christmas broached the mightiest gle, 
"Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

The poor man’s heart through half the year. 


CONSTRUCTION OF GRATES. 


These important articles of our domestic wants haye 
been afforded little of the attention of qualified persons 
since the time of Rumford, whose successful efforts were 
an instance of the advantageous application of science to 
such objects. But there has not been enough of such 
knowledge prevalent amongst those concerned in the 
manufacture of them, even to preserve attention to the 
rules he laid down ; hence by degrees grates have become 
more and more defective in their constriction. The aur- 
rounding the fire with brick instead of metal, whieh he. 
so rigidly enforced, has, on account of the trifling reason 
of the former not lasting so long, been very generally 
given up. To place burning fuel in stich an iton receptacle 
as an ordinary grate, is as wastefa) and ignorant an get, 
though not commonly perceived to be so, as to employ 
a cracked vessel or a cullender to ‘hold an expensive 
liquid. So large a part of the heat leaks:qway, the 
fuel is chilled into extinction where ittouehes thé metal, 
and much of it snioulders away instead of bumingg@té 
high temperature, which would cause it to consume more 
oxygen, and give out much more heat): From # fife 
which burns dully, all that can be volatilised passes off 
unconsumed ; and of the solid carbon, a large part unites 
with oxygen in the first proportion; forming carbonic 
oxide ; and thus giving out little more than half the heat 
developed when the combustion is complete, and caz- 
bonic acid is the product. This evil has been ewes 
by the immense mass of continuous metal of w mo- 
dern stove-grates are made.— Medical Gazette. 

[The object aimed at in the above, is to induce people 
to employ fire-places with brick sides. But this involves 
building ; and as brick is less neat in the eyes of a house 


wife than smooth iron, it will not be easy to cause aa 
alteration of the present practice.] : 
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Column for the Bops. 


GASSENDI. 


sharply observed and made 


e was particularly sensible 
to pope of a starry sky. When only seven 
years old, he felt a secret charm in the contemplation 
of the stars, and, without the knowledge of his parents, 
he sacrificed his sleep to this pleasure. One evening, 
& dispute arose between him and his young compa- 
nions about the motion of the moon and that of the 
clouds. His friends insisted that the clouds were still, 
and the moon moved. He maintained, on the con- 
that the moon had no sensible motion, and that 
clouds that passed so swiftly. His reasons 
uced no effect on the minds of the children, who 

to their own eyes rather than to what could be 

said on the subject. It was therefore necessary to unde- 
ceive them by means of their eyes themselves. For this 
Gassendi took them under a tree, and made 
observe that the moon still appeared bet ween the 
same leaves, while the clouds sailed away out of sight. 
His father was so struck with these Pry disposi- 

e spoke 


clergyman of his parish, who engaged to give 
the first elements of letters. This was the food 
the mind of young Gassendi demanded, and he 
lied to study with so much ardour, that, not con- 
ted with working in the day, he also studied during 
of the night by the light of the church lamp. 
progress was extremely rapid. At the end of 
years he understood and spoke Latin very well. 
. de Boulogne, bishop of Digne, coming upon a visi- 
jon to Chantersier, Gassendi, who was then onl 
years old, harangued him in Latin with so muc 
and veer the prelate, equally surprised 
ith his 2 ers talents, said aloud, 
child will one day be the wonder of his time, 
fore he has attained the age of maturity, he 
cause of admiration to the learned.” Yo 
di fulfilled these predictions. So sccoiupliched 
scholar, that, at sixteen years of age, he 
to become professor of rhetoric at Digne ; 
his he was, in three years later, promoted 
rehip at Aix. His reputation as a scholar 
aral philosopher becoming widely spread, he 
5, appointed royal nagraer of mathematics 
this event, he wrote many works of 
and died, in 16558, at the age of sixty- 
& name which stands in the foremost 
science. 
Fa Chantersier, Gassendi had occu- 
rivolous and been 
Operations of nature passing before him, 
have risen above the rank of a cow- 
valuable services to science would have 
ly lost to the world. 
BENEVOLENCE. 
disposition to grasp, and keep entirely for their own 
lise, money, be bd or any other articles, is always odious 
in children ; le, on the other hand, it is delightful to 
liberally sharing with their brothers, 
Spee any geod things which fall to 
ne anecdote, exemplary of this ies 
told of two boys, the sons of the of 
were permitted by their father to associate 
with the poor boys in the neighbourhood. One day, the 
earl’s sone being called to dinner, a lad who was playi 
with them that he would wait till they return 
is no dinner for me at home,” said the poor boy. 
with us, then,” said the earl’s sons. The boy 
refused ; and when they asked him if he had any money 
to buys er, he answered “No!” When the young 
gentlemen got home, the eldest of them said to his father, 
what was the price of the siizer buckles you gave 


i 
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me * Five shillings,” was thy: . “Let me have 
the money, and I'll give you the buckles again.” It was 
accordingly, and the earl, inquiring privately, found 


that the money was given to the lad who had no dinner. 


HONESTY. 
too deeply impre 


is the best 


days 
in the place where he had received the money. a Mh, 
t y 
accosted him, an t the change he had procured into 
his hand, counting with great exactness. His 
was #0 pleased with the boy's honesty, that he 
with the aceurance of providing for bien. 


OLD DIRECTORIES. 


directory of any of our large cities may 
be said to be as productive of in ing recollections 
as the tombstones in a churchyard. e learn from 
it who were the notables of their day, where they 
lived, and what were the professions in yogue in days 
ne by. We also get at some curious facts in family 
istory ; who were the fathers and dfathers of 
the present race, and whether the existing members 
of a family have risen above, or are depressed beneath, 
the circumstances of their predecessors. ‘The prin- 
cipal matter of interest, however, is the chan 
which has taken place in the character of localities. 
Streets which had been fashionable half a century 
» are so no longer. Houses which had been inha- 
bited by men of high professional standing, are now, 
alas! the dwellings of the humblest class of citizens ; 
the change affording a fine lesson as to the transitory 
glory of all earthly things. We have been induced 
to make these few remarks from a perusal of the fol- 
lowing notice of certain old Glasgow directories, which 
a ares a short time ago in the Glasgow Herald :— 

e have had lately in our possession two records of 
the olden time, which show us, as it were, in their every- 
day business aspect, a race of Glasgow citizens who have 
almost all passed to their long account, namely, the 
Glasgow Directories for 1783 and for 1790, the former 
printed and published by John Tait, and the latter en- 
titled “ Jones’ Directory,” and printed by Joseph Gal- 
braith. Though the value of these little books is now 
great in the eyes of those who own them, their appearance 
in point of paper, style, and printing, is scarcely more 

table than the old penny histories and ballads 
which used to inundate the country before the palmy 
days of cheap literature came upon us ; and they as little 
resemble the goodly tome which now annually issues from 
the office of Mr Graham, as the tiny Glasgow of 1783 re- 
sembles the vast city of 1842. And to make the compa- 
rison understood, it may be proper to state, that the 
population in 1780 was 42,832, in 1785, it was 45,889 ; 
and in 179] it was 66,587 ; while, by the last census, the 
population of the city and suburbs falls very little short 
of 300,000, The directory of 1783 appears to have been 
the first ever published in Glasgow, and it is “ dedicated 
with the greatest submission to the magistrates and town 
council.” The publisher does not give his tee that 
it is absolutely ect ; and he accounts for any imper- 
fections in the following quaint paragraph in his preface : 
—* As the difficulty of a private person knowing every one 
and his connexions, without the assistance of the people 
themselves, must be apparent to every one, it cannot be 
expected but that some errors and omissions will appear, 
which he hopes the indulgent public will excuse ; not- 
withstanding the publisher did make an actual survey of 
a great number of houses, shops, warehouses, &c., in 
Glasgow, with a view to be as exact as possible; but 
many had scruples of giving information, as they imagined 
it was for another purpose he was taking up their names.” 
The book begins by enumerating the public bodies, or 
important professional characters in the city: first, the 
magistrates and council ; second, the “ reverend ministers 
of the gospel,” of whom there appear to be only 18, both 
established and dissenting, in the whole city ; third, the 
professors in the university ; fourth, the faculty of procu- 
rators ; fifth, the officers of excise ; sixth, the physicians, 
of whom there are 16; seventh, the midwives, of whom 
there are 10 ; and lastly, the messengers at arms, of whom 
there are 11. Having made these honoured distinctions, 
the compiler then sets out by giving merchants, manufac- 
turers, grocers, vintners, lint-hecklers, “ hocksters,” &c., in 
cumulo, but at the same time in something like alphabeti- 
cal order. At this time the great bulk of the business com- 
munity seems to have been gathered in High Street, Salt- 
market, Trongate, Gallowgate, Candleriggs, Beidgegate, 
and the W S. Queen Street, which must have 
in course of formation, is occasionally mentioned, but it 
was then much better known -by its olden name of the 
“Cow-loan.” For instance, we find “John Marshall, 
sherift-substitute,” residing in the Saltmarket ; “ John 
Wilson, one of the city clerks,” resides in Gallowgate ; 
there are no fewer than four members of the | pro- 
fession to be found in the Laigh Kirk Close: others are 
located in the New Wynd, Moodie’s Wynd, &c. ; and one 
of them “hangs out” at the Saracen’s Head Inn—then, 
we believe, the principal hostelry in the city. We find 
that the town’s hospital and infirmary are placed in mm 
Street, where the former is situated up till this time ; but 
now even its days are bered. Compared, however, 
with the splendid temple which benevolence has reared 
adjoining the cathedral, for the cure and alleviation of 
disease, we cannot well divine what must have been the 
infirmary of 1783 in Clyde Street. 
* Jones’ Directory” for 1790-91 brings the business-his- 
tory of the city, so to speak, a little farther down, and 
the numbers are now appended to the houses, which are 
not given in the former publication, It is a crown 12mo., 
and consists of 82 pages. To give some notion of the ex- 
tent of the business tion in these times, we may 
mention that under the letter B there are only 170 names; 
while in the directory published in the t year, the 
number of business people in the city whose names begin 
with this capital amounts to as near as may be 1000. 
Truly, this little book, read at this distance of time, 
proves as convincingly as the longest homily, that the days 
of frail man are as the grass; for out of the long lists of 
the university and city clergy, there are now only two in 
the land of the living, and even these have ceased to be, 
so far as regards their public labours. . John Campbell, 
junior, Esq., the Provost of the city, has his 
* lodgings” in Jamaica Street; the well known and highly 
respected (late) Kirkman Finlay is found at “ James 
Finlay’s, Bell's Wynd.” David Dale, merchant, hae 
* lodgings” in Chatlotte Street ; and David Dale, janior, 
manufacturer, has “ lodgings at the head of the “ 
This, it must be remembered, was nearly a generation 


before Monteit! Row was called into existence. Then 


we have Andrew Foulis, the celebrated printer, who has 
his office in Shuttle Street, and his lodging in the College. 
And there is Captain Archibald Paton, whose name has 
been wedded to heroic verse by Lockhart, and who-has a. 
“ lodging facing the Exc ” We notice the name of 
one gentlemen still alive, is known to all over the 
west of Scotland for deeds of manufacturing enterprise and! 
munificence, who has been a member of parliament, and is 
the owner of a Verge oom in the upper ward ; who has” 
been the architect of his own fortune, which enables him* 
to“ close a youth of labour by an of ease ;” and yet,’ 
in these early times, he appears to have lodgings in the’ 
modest suburb of Anderston. There are also designations 
which look very queer a 
» such as, “ Miss keeps a mangle, Copland’s 
Close, High Street,” and “ Miss Aird, dealer in dead 
” e coaching advertisements are not the least 
curious things in the little book. It appears that two or 
three of the principal inns coaches to Edin- 
burgh daily ; but we select the announcement from the 
Black , Which says, “ A coach to Edinburgh at 10 
o'clock, to the White Hart Inn, Grassmarket, for 8s. per 
seat. A neat diligence, containing three passengers, to 
Mr Cameron’s hotel, 2 Prince's Street, at 12 noon; if 
taken in whole, at any hour the company pleases, 10s. 6d. 
seat.” Here is another: “ The Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh Mercury ‘setts’ out from A. M‘Gregor’s, Candle- 
riggs, at 11 o’clock every day. If taken by any ey in 
whole, will‘ sett’ out two hours sooner or later.” Here 
we have some Greenock “ Flys,” the fare of which is 
5s. 6d. per seat, which “sett” out.on stated days, but, 
like the others, will move at any hour the company thinks 
fit, if taken in full. What would these venerable Jehus 
say to see the Greenock railway on a Saturday afternoon 
and Monday morning, im sea-bathing time, when thou- 
sands are whirled along on the wings of the wind? or 
what would they have said to have witnessed the busi- 
ness done by the Edinburgh and Glasgow railway on the 
week of the queen's visit ? 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND A SCOTCH BLACKSMITH. 


It happened, at a small country town, that Scott sud- 
denly required medical advice for one of his servants, 
and, on inquiring if there was any doctor at the p! 
he was told that there were two, one long establish 
and the other anewcomer. The latter gentleman, being 

ve, sagacious looking personage, attired in > Wi 
aod hat, in whom, to his utter astonishment, Sir 
Walter ised a Scotch blacksmith, who had for- 
merl ised, with tolerable success, as a vet 
A the neighbourhood of Ashestiel. How. 
1 the world !” exclaimed he, “can it be ible that 
this is John Lundie?” “In troth is*t, your honour ; just 
a’ that’s of him.” “ Well, but let us hear; you werea 
horse-doctor before ; now it you are a man-dostor , 
how do you get on?” “ just extraordinary wee! ; 
or your !onour maun ken my practice is very sure and 
orthodox. I depend entirely upon twa simples.” “And 
what may their names be? Perhaps it is a secret.” 
“T'll tell your honour,” in a low tone , “ my twa simples 
are just damy and calamy.” “Simples with a ven- 
geance !” replied Scott. “ But, John, do you never hap- 
pen to kill ee” your patients!” “Kill?” Oh ay, 
may be sae! iles they die, and whiles no; but it’s 
the will of Providence. y how, your honour, it wad 
be may bane it makes up for Flodden !"— Reminiscences 
of Sir Walter Scott 


GOOD CONFERRED BY OMNIBUSSES. 


The individual who first started an omnibus 

of nothing beyond the conveyance of passengers in 
novel fashion from one end of the town to another, and 
sharing the profits of hackney-coach and cabmen. He 
did not fancy that he was going to change the face of 
London, extend its suburbs for miles, and contribute 
essentially to the health of its population. But such is 
the case. The rental of the city, in the shape of resi- 
dences or dwelling-houses, is reduced to an e: i 
degree ; there is a daily and hourly migration of tens of 
thousands to the outskirts, where they live and breathe a 
healthful air, instead of being smoked and smothered in 
narrow courts and alleys. To receive them, innumerable 
cottages and villas have been built, and a wonderful mass 
of property created ; and with a change in their mode of 
life, there has arisen a change in their feelings and man- 
ners. They mix more with general and chance society, 
and they learn much from every day's casual intercourse 
with strangers. Their amusements and their domestic 
habits take a different turn; and, in short, an Iliad of 
alteration may truly be ascribed to the starting of a buss! 
—Literary Gazette. 


Maecnish often coaxed himself to sleep by repeating 
some well-known rhyme half a dozen times ; and a 
tleman in the town of Milford has learned to fall asleep 
at will, by fixing his eyes in one direction for a few 
minutes. Dr Elliotson knows a lady who often remains 
awake till her husband rubs her foot: and to many per- 
sons the having their hair combed is a soporific. John 
Philips, the poet, delighted, when a boy, to have this 
office performed for hours together; and Isaac Vossius 
was so critically curious in combing, that he preferred 


its performance rhythmically. He liked to have it done 
toy or other skilled y, 80 that 
their pectinating movements might tate iambics, 


trochees, &c., to his great delight. In these cases, reverie 
rather than sleep was produced, but in other instances 
the effect is that of a simple Ho acer Thus, Be 
Rennie. the architect, was arly put to sleep by 

the hair at the back of his head combed, and rub’ 


with the pain of the hand.— Medical Times. 
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1 
; Success in life depends very much on powers of ob- 
certain they may be greatly improved by use and culti- q 
vation. Some boys are so dull, that thousands of things 4 
under their notice without attracting their atten- f 
ton, or causing them to inquire into their meaning, : 
while to others almost i Sapa place which is not 
EE the subject of inquiry. q 
About two hundred and fifty years ago, there lived 
at Chantersier, a village in France, a little boy called q 
Peter Gassend, a name which has been changed by “| 
learned men into Gassendi. Young Gassendi was so 
a observant, that nothing escaped his attention. While 
gets child, and before he was able to read, he drew 
wledge from every object in nature and art that | Kis 
4 
7 
\ : 
SLEEP SEEKERS. 
f temptation cannot be 
policy ;” that is to say, that in the long run 7 
ey will make more by being honest than by taking that 
hich is mot theirown. The following is a case in point. 
nobleman travelling in Scotland, a number of years ago, ‘ 
for his alms High of Edinburgh, 
yo ragged boy. He said he no change ; upon 
hich the boy offered to procure it His lordship, in order : 
grt rid of his importunity, gave him a piece of silver, 4 
hich the boy conceiving was to be changed, ran off for ; 


